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LIKE A 
LONE STAR 
... SHINING 

FORTH 


Like a lone star, emerging from the clouds of an un- 
settled firmament, Austin College is shining forth in 
the openings of a hopeful sky. If it goes on as it has 
begun, the success of the institution is sure, under the 
blessings of a favoring Providence.—From a report on 
Christian Education to the Presbyterian Board of Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia, Pa., 1851. 


This prophecy has been bounteously fulfilled in the passing years. On the thresh- 
old of its second century, Austin College is in a stronger position than ever be- 
fore to worthily serve the church that supports it. This College has been built 
and maintained by thoughtful Christians . . . . and in doing this, they have taken 


“the seats of the builders of cities and the procurers of peace.” 


+ 
AUSTIN COLLEGE 
SHERMAN 


One SHundredth Year 
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Your book stores serve you ana serve the Church 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Conveniently located in Dallas, Texas, and in Richmond, Virginia, your two Presbyterian 
Book Stores are your constant and trustworthy servants regardless of where you live. Staffed 
by experts and stocked with thousands of volumes, you will always find it profitable and 


pleasant to buy or order from your nearest Presbyterian Book Store. 





To supply your book needs quickly and efficiently 
a complete mail-order department is maintained in 


connection with each Presbyterian Book Store. For 





those who live outside the Dallas area or the Rich- 





mond area, an order to your nearest store will be filled 
courteously and promptly. 





RELIGION’S PLACE in 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


by NEVIN C. HARNER 


You will find them at the Presbyterian Book Stores. 
Regardless of whether the book you want is in stock 
or not, any book in print can be delivered through 
the mail-order facilities. Do not hesitate to order any 
books available. Presbyterian Book Stores will get 
them for you. 


In this brief but intensely provocative 





discussion of religion and education, Dr. 


¥ Harner presents the essential factors and 
You profit and your church profits by your order to se ia biotin’ ' ; bl; 
your book store. It is estimated that close to 12 cents Se ps pe eS poe 


of every dollar you spend in Presbyterian Book Stores education, reviews past procedures to 








goes back into your religious education program in 
local churches. Not only do you get prompt and 
courteous service on your orders through these stores, 
but a portion of each dollar spent is invested in the 
religious education program from which you and your 
family benefit. 


‘ 





Always buy from your nearest Presbyterian 
Book Store. Presbyterians, Assembly-wide, have 
learned of the ease and practicability of doing busi- 
ness with their own stores and are responsible for 
the year-by-year growth and enlargement of these 


stores which are a part of your own Church. 








make clearer the present trends, evaluates 
those trends, and urges constructive plan- 
ning for the future. In four chapters, Dr. 
Harner provides much food for thought 
to educators of Church and State alike. 
The appendix is the contribution of an 
interfaith committee of fourteen promi- 
nent leaders and sets forth the basic prin- 
ciples which they believe ought to govern 
the place of religion in public education. 


$2.50 
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8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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Letters to the Editors 





Common Sense Will Also Reveal a Wrong 





How Far Should Religion Go? 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

How far should “religion” go? 
Technically, religion should permeate all 
of life. In fact, it affects only certain ex- 
ternals. Here is the proof: When Jesus 
said that his followers should love one 
another and even their enemies as them- 
selves, what did he mean? How far did 
he mean us to love? 

Jesus gave us, in his own life, the 
model to follow. Sacrifice is the proof of 
love. Where there is unwillingness to 
sacrifice, there is unwillingness to love. 
How can we love our friends as our- 
selves, much less our enemies? He him- 
self so lived as to die and pray while dy- 
ing, for his enemies. But when we reach 
that stage of the argument we treat re- 
ligion as if it were a hobby—we pursue 
it only as far as our social, personal, 
ideas may go, no more, even though some- 
times we see the Lord outdistance us in 
the same road and turn back and beckon 
to us to follow. 


TAKE THE MATTER of race rela- 
tions. Here we also make our own rules 
and strain the Word of God to prove 
them. Not only that, in spite of our 
vouched “religion” we have even ap- 
pealed to the secular (worldly) law to 
sustain our point. The other day a church 
pastored by one of our progressive min- 
isters received a Negro in its fold and 
all the newspapers, secular and religious, 
fell on their supposed backs, telling the 
whole world the undeniably good news. 
But, from a Christian point of view, that 
should have been the everyday occur- 
rence. So, in telling the world what we 
did we also proclaimed our un-Christian 
intolerance. Something like building the 
sepulchres of the prophets that our 
fathers killed. 

Of course we have our own theologians 
to prove to us that it is the right thing 


to be so intolerant. And also, we do not 
call that intolerance. But the fact remains 
that our “love” does not measure up to 
Jesus’ love and we do not even apologize 
for it. Not that we would accept apolo- 
gies any more. We cannot have theolo- 
gians for all our racial groups. My “the- 
ology” tells me that whosoever despises 
me because of my race is not my brother, 
but then, so also does my common sense. 


IN THE DAYS when our ancestors 
lived in caves, not having developed yet 
the knack for building such beautiful 
houses as today, any outsider would be 
challenged with the cry, “I am so and so 
and I can kill you.” Well, if I had been a 
caveman I would not have needed any the- 
ology or theologians to tell me that that 
man was my enemy. 

Today, we do not greet strangers that 
way. We are far too civilized for that. 
We only say, “Sorry, restricted,” or, 
“Sorry, the law forbids doing so and so,” 
when in our heart of hearts we do know 
that the so-called law does not bind us, 
because no law can bind that fosters in- 
tolerance, especially if Christ said the con- 
trary. We may make use of the loopholes 
of escape so we can have excuses for not 
obeying God rather than man, but that 
doesn’t make things right. “Contra prin- 
cipia non disputandum,” so, if the prin- 
ciples of Christian justice are denied, we 
cannot argue and arrive at a just con- 
clusion. We simply have to say, “Sorry, 
if your authorities are higher than mine 
and your conscience doesn’t bother you, we 
just do not have a base for argument. 
You are right even before we begin. Noth- 
ing will change even if I vanquish you.” 


THE PROOF of love is sacrifice. Sacri- 
fice implies losing ALL. Christ gave all. 
We cannot give even a place in our so- 
ciety. He was the example. Draw your 
own conclusions. But of course you can- 
not. You have your own theologians, your 
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Congratulations, 
on 100 Years of Progress! 


We at GRIGGS salute your uninterrupted span 
of cultural leadership. We, too, try to further 
education by manufacturing the finest in school 
seating and window shades for classrooms 
and have supplied hundreds of schools through- 
out Texas and the Southwest. Contact us for: 


GRIGGS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


* TEXAS 


Austin College, 
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own principles, and as “contra principia 
non disputandum,” things must remain 
as they are. It is a tragedy because, the 
principle of human brotherhood denied, 
something must take the place of the 
vacuum, and that “something” may be 
any of the “isms” loose in the world to- 
day. “But after all . . . one must think of 
oneself. . Pha 

Even so, it is against Christian prin- 
<a. ISAAC S, DELUGO. 
Taft, Texas. 


Opportunity This Fall 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


World Communion Sunday, October 2, 
offers another opportunity to present the 
cause of world relief and reconstruction. 
As you are aware, there is a serious mis- 
understanding concerning relief needs. 
Even Christian people have the idea that 
the “Marshall Plan” has taken care of 
all the needs. You and I know that this 
is not so. 

Take the refugee situation. Whereas 
we have been doing something for DPs, 
there is still the vast refugee problem of 
Germany (at least ten million refugees 
there alone), Greece, Palestine, India, 
Korea, and China. We simply cannot say 
that members of Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox churches have no responsibility 
for relief and reconstruction while such 
conditions exist. 

Appeals also keep coming for con- 
tributed supplies and inter-church aid. 

Many of your churches may desire to 
take an offering for the cause of relief, 
to be sent through your own denomina- 
tional channel. 

Your cooperation means a great deal 
to us here at CWS and we hope that dur- 
ing the fall and winter of 1949-50 we 
can really be of considerable help to you 
in your own program of relief and re- 
construction. 

STANLEY I. STUBER, 
Director of Promotion. 
Church World Service, 
214 E. 21st Street, New York 10. 


e EDITORS’ NOTE TO READERS— 
Has your church taken definite steps to- 
ward helping find a home for a DP family 
in your community? If not, why not write 
the above address and get something go- 
ing? 





PIPE ORGANS 
R. R. MILLER ORGAN CO. 
Small Organs a Specialty 
Custom Built — Tonal Beauty 
Inquiries Invited 
414 Fry Street Denton, Texas 








DIRECTORY and 
BULLETIN BOARDS 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 
NATIONAL SEAL WORKS 
1219 E. Main Richmond, Va. 














THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
the act of March 3, 1879. Published weekly on Monday at Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. Telephone 2-9492. 10c a copy; this issue, 25c ; $4.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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First of New Boards 
Is Organized; Grant 
Is Education Secy. 


Transfer of $500,000 Will 
Be Made on October 1 


First of the new boards to be organ- 
ized under the plan adopted by the last 
General Assembly was the Board of Edu- 
cation on September 8, in Richmond. 
Early organization of this agency is oc- 
casioned by the necessity of making ad- 
vance arrangements in many regards, as, 
for example, in meeting postal regula- 


tions and the details of postoffice require- ; 


ments for its twenty-seven weekly, 
monthly and quarterly periodicals. 

With October 1 set by the General 
Council for the time of the changeover 
in terminology and organization, the 
Board of Education prepared itself for 
that date. 


Murray Is Chairman 

J. J. Murray, Lexington, Va., pastor, 
who was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, was made chairman of the new 
board, with A. L. Currie, a new member, 
coming from the Louisville committee 
on Christian education, was made vice- 
chairman. Edward D. Grant, the religious 
education executive secretary, was elect- 
ed to the same office by the new board. 
Heretofore, such secretaries have been 
elected by the General Assembly. Dr. 
Grant has been in his present position 
for fifteen years. 

On October 1, $500,000 in Christian 
education and loan funds will be trans- 
ferred from the Louisville office to the 
Richmond board, and, at thé same time, 
funds and functions of the Sunday school 
extension department and the Defense 
Service Council will be transferred to 
the Board of Church Extension in Atlanta 
which was to be organized in mid-Sep- 
tember. 

The Louisville board will now be con- 
cerned with pensions and relief funds in 
a considerably expanded program, if rec- 
ommendations of the ad interim commit- 
tee are followed. 


Fairly and Harris Appointed 
The Board of Education took several 
actions which had already been unoffi- 
cially understood: named John L. Fairly 
as secretary of the division of religious 
education; Clinton Harris as general 
manager of the division of publication. 
Responsibility for the two new func- 
tions assigned to the Richmond head- 





CENTENNIAL SPEAKER—Featured 

speaker at Austin College’s centennial 

celebration will be Geo. A. Buttrick, New 
York. 





quarters under higher education, the 
church’s educational institutions and stu- 
dent work, will be assigned later, when 
a secretary of that division is named. 


Members Added to Board 


Three members of the Louisville com- 
mittee were added to the Richmond 
board: A. L. Currie, Richmond, Va.; Miss 
Alice Eastwood, Louisville; and Fred- 
erick A. Wallis, Paris, Ky. 

The board authorized a Dallas archi- 
tect, Mark Lemmon, to proceed with plans 
for a new Presbyterian book store in 
Dallas. The new structure is to be built on 
the site of the present store at 1814 Main 
Street, and is expected to cost approxi- 
mately $150,000. It is scheduled for occu- 
pancy by September 1, 1950. An advisory 
committee of Dallas Presbyterian leaders 
has served in planning for the new build- 
ing. 





THIS ISSUE 


With practically the entire paper, treble 
its usual size, devoted to the achieve- 
ments and program of Austin College, the 
editors and publishers wish to thank all 
who have contributed to make this pos- 
sible. Writers of articles, advertisers, 
pastors in Texas and Oklahoma, alumni 
and friends of the college—all; but none 
more than the administration of the col- 
lege itself, without whose wholehearted 
cooperation this could not have been done. 





Three Synods Will 
Help Launch Austin 
College Centennial 


Representatives of US and USA 
Churches Listed as Speakers 


When the Synods of Texas and Okla- 
homa, US, and the Texas Synod, USA, 
meet October 4 on the campus of Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas, the celebra- 
tion of the long-awaited Centennial Year 
of that institution will have begun. 

From that time until Commencement, 
1950, students and friends of the college 
will not be allowed to overlook the im- 
portant service rendered by this insti- 
tution during its first hundred years and, 
more important, what it is preparing to 
do in the years ahead. 

The joint synod meetings will boast an 
array of distinguished speakers, head- 
lined by George A. Buttrick, minister of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York, who will deliver a series of 
addresses on “Christian Education and 
the Great Commandment.” These lec- 
tures with others in the Centennial series, 
will be published later. 


Grant and Marion to Speak 


Other speakers before the synods will 
include, from the US church: Edward D. 
Grant, executive secretary of the Board 
of Education, Richmond, Va., and an 
alumnus of Austin College; John H. 
Marion, Jr., also of Richmond, director 
of the Committee of Christian Relations 
of the Assembly. 

Leaders from the USA church include 
Paul C. Payne, general secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education, and Ray- 
mond V. Kearns, Jr., associate director 
of adult work of the same board, Phila- 
delphia; and Charles T. Leber, chairman 
of the administrative committee of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York. 

President Guerrant of Austin College 
is the retiring moderator of the US Synod 
of Texas. 


Sound Movie Produced 


In its all-out celebration, the college 
has prepared a $4,000 sound movie which 
will be provided the churches in its terri- 
tory throughout the year. On the cam- 
pus a speaking program will bring out- 
standing individuals for addresses on a 
variety of themes. 

Climax of the program, however, will 
come during the week ending next May 
29 at commencement when a program will 
be offered, details of which are not yet 








revealed, which will doubtless attract 
widespread interest. 

Chief project of the year is the cam- 
paign for funds from the alumni for the 
memorial student union building. 





The Inquiring 
Reporter Asks: 


What do you think are the greatest 
needs now to be met in our church in 
the field of Christian higher education? 














Charles E. Diehl, Southwestern at 
Memphis—The recovery of a right sense 
of values, including the fact that God is 
the ultimate Reality in the universe, and 
that no life is successful which is lived 
apart from Him. 

Frank C. Brown, First Church, Dallas, 
Texas—A greater support of our church 
colleges financially, as well as through 
the attendance of our young people upon 
these colleges. 

Mrs. Harry W. Williams, President of 
the Women of the Church, Synod of 
Texas, Fort Worth—Consistent Christian 
living on the part of both faculty and 
students will help to meet the needs of 
our church in the field of higher educa- 
tion. 

Wade H. Boggs, Executive Secretary, 
Christian Education, Louisville, Ky.— 
Leadership and faculties with faith, vision 
and ability; libraries, laboratories and 
other adequate buildings; a conviction in 
the church of the necessity of Christian- 
izing education, demonstrated by ade- 
quate endowment and current income. 

Reid V. Robinson, Austin College Trus- 
tee, Oklahoma City—Expansion of the 
curriculum so that more young people 
from our homes can get their full col- 
lege education in our church schools. 

Arthur V. Boand, Beacon Hill Church, 
San Antonio, Texas—The most conta- 
giously Christian college that a 100 per 
cent Christian faculty in schools ade- 
quately supported and financed by an in- 
intelligent church can produce. 

R. MacF. Crowe, Central Church, Okla- 
homa City—The Christian college is pe- 
culiarly fitted to teach the common source 
of all knowledge, which should be done 
frankly and with precision. The only al- 
ternative is ultimate moral chaos. 

David L. Stitt, President, Austin Theo- 
logical Seminary, Austin, Texas—One 
problem is to attract our youth to church 
institutions. There are more Presbyterian 
youth in the University of Texas than 
in our three largest church colleges com- 
bined. 

James A. Fant, Austin College trustee, 
Sherman, Texas—So to equip Austin Col- 
lege in physical plant and in staff, and 
to support at Austin College so adequate 
a standard of living, that it will attract 
that multitude of young men and women 
from Presbyterian homes of means and 
influence who are today in overwhelming 
percentages going outside the influence 


6 


of the Presbyterian church for their col- 
lege education. 

Henry H. Sweets, former Executive 
Secretary, Christian Education, Louis- 
ville. Ky.—Such an awakening under- 
standing of Luther’s words, “The right 
instruction of youth is a matter in which 
Christ and all the world is concerned,” 
that our people will pray, work and give 
that institutions like Austin College may 
live abundantly. The most specific and 
greatest need in the field of Christian 
higher education is that Presbyterians be 
brought to a fuller comprehension of the 
need that that education be shot through 
with Christian principles, and a clearer 
understanding of the purpose, the spirit 
and the method of our colleges. As we 
think of the service of these institutions 
to church and state and the world, to re- 
member the words of Jesus, “If ye know 
these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 

Henry M. Sydnor, associate professor 
of history, Austin College—Presbyterians 
should be so informed as to their edu- 
cational heritage and tradition, as well 
as to their present-day educational facili- 
ties, as to be challenged to: (1) provide 
that financial support which will allow 
Christian colleges to meet and to excel 
secular competition; (2) persuade their 
sons and daughters to attend Presby- 
terian institutions of higher learning, if 
at all possible. 


The Reorganization 





8. THE GENERAL COUNCIL’S 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


This is a new committee. It has been 
set up within the General Council as a 
result of the vigorous recommendation 
of the ad interim study which told the 
1949 Assembly that this phase of activity 
receives entirely too little emphasis and 
has too little money spent on it. “As a 
result,” it said, “the church gets little 
publicity and that not always the best.” 

The new committee, under the chair- 
manship of Wallace M. Alston, has a tre- 
mendous task—and opportunity. Many 
people believe that a well-planned and 
adequately financed publicity program 
can vitally affect every level of the 
church’s life. 

The present committee of five will add 
other members—“ministers and laymen 
chosen for their special qualifications and 
technical skills,’ such as a newspaper 
editor or publisher, an advertising man, 
a visual aids salesman (why this should 
necessarily be a “salesman” is not clear), 
a radio station manager, and a public re- 
lations counsellor. In addition, it is pro- 
posed that the Assembly’s director of 
radio, the director of publicity, and the 
supervisor of advertising in the Board 
of Education should be consulting mem- 
bers. 

There are many opportunities which 
this committee can seek to meet. It can 
provide for better publicity for the var- 
ious agencies of the church and a more 
widespread distribution of this news; it 
can provide it in advance so that its full 
news value can be realized; it can make 


full use of pictures of Presbyterians in 
the news; it can secure current attention 
for the various reports of church agen- 
cies; it can dramatize achievements of 
the church; it can provide human interest 
stories in many forms. 


IN COLLABORATION with the radio 
committee, it can reach out with spot 
news broadcasts into every corner of the 
church, and it can arrange for the broad- 
cast of .outstanding ceremonies or ad- 
dresses of unusual importance. 

One of the chief opportunities of such 
a committee, it would seem, would be in 
helping congregations to develop an ade- 
quate public relations and publicity pro- 
gram in their own communities. It can 
offer specific guidance in how to make 
the contacts, how to recognize and write 
the news, how to make the most of pho- 
tography and movies, how to train its 
people in such a program, and how to 
make the printed and broadcast efforts of 
a congregation attain their maximum 
potentialities. 

Such an agency could well operate a 
research or experimental unit, testing 
local programs which are under way or 
analyzing bulletins, congregational pa- 
pers, annual reports, and publicity cam- 
paigns. The possibilities of such an en- 
terprise are limited only by available 
funds and by the amount of work which 
human beings are physically able to do. 

We can be sure of this: That the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of no feature of 
the Council’s work will cause our people 
more to take a genuine and justifiable 
pride in the achievements of their church 
than will the attainment of a “good 
press,” or, in larger compass, a sound 
program of public relations which doubt- 
less should be the task of this committee. 


NEXT WEEK—The Research Com- 
mittee. 


Free Textbooks Provided Pupils 
In Parochial and Public Schools 


Sante Fe, N. M. (RNS)—Private and 
parochial school students throughout New 
Mexico will have their textbooks provided 
free of charge by the state this year, just 
as will public school pupils. 

Distribution of the books has been 
started by state textbook director Paul 
Masters, although District Judge E. T. 
Hensley in the so-called Dixon case ruling 
enjoined the state school board from dis- 
tributing texts to non-tax-supported 
schools. 

In ordering the book distribution, Mas- 
ters cited an opinion by Attorney Gen- 
eral Joe L. Martinez. He said Martinez 
had ruled that the Dixon decision did not 
prohibit the distribution of books to pa- 
rochial and private school students, but 
only their distribution to private and 
parochial schools. 

In the eyes of the law, Masters indi- 
cated, the books are being given directly 
to the students, although the schools will 
handle the final distribution of the vol- 
umes, as they have during the past ten 
years. 
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EDITORIAL 





Congratulations, Austin College 


Friends and well-wishers of Aus- 
tin College everywhere are seeking 
in every conceivable way an oppor- 
tunity to express their congratula- 
tions to this 100-year-old institu- 
tion and to bespeak for it the best 
possible future. 

The editors and publishers of 
this paper join in this chorus. 

Not only because of the long and 
distinguished service which this 
college has rendered the South- 
west, the church, and the Kingdom 
of God during the past century, but 
also because of the strong and vig- 
orous steps which it has taken in 
recent years is this institution now 
to be congratulated. Any meeting 
of college presidents with the Aus- 
tin College president in attendance 
begins to turn sooner or later to 
Dr. Guerrant to ask him to tell how 
his college has done it. And, as you 
talk with representatives of this 
Texas institution you get the idea 
not so much that it has already 
done it as that it is making bold 
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and far-reaching plans for a great- 
er service in the years ahead. 

In various articles in this issue 
many significant points will be ob- 
served, but none, we think, more 
noteworthy than the composition 
of the college board of trustees 
which is emphasized elsewhere: 
few ministers, a minority of alum- 
ni, and laymen of great strength 
and loyalty to Austin College. 

As the Synods of Texas and Okla- 
homa come now to offer their con- 
gratulations to their own college, 
the church at large will be joining 
with them in a well-deserved sa- 
lute to one of its oldest and most 
respected institutions. 


Let’s Begin a Movement 


There’s something about this 
Rally Season which will not be 
satisfied with a grand observance 
of one day. Now that the find- 
ings of the Re-Study of Religious 
Education are being understood 
throughout the church, people are 
thinking and planning in terms of 


. some thoroughgoing efforts. 


In his book, Lift Up Your Eyes,* 
Dr. Sherrill, who directed the 
study, has not only confronted us 
with the facts, as the survey itself 
does, but he has put them in such 
a challenging fashion that they are 
making many of us uncomfortable 
and will continue to do so until we 
do better than we now are doing. 

We cannot read words like these 
without knowing that, in the long 
run, what is done depends upon 
us as individuals and in our homes: 
“Without prejudice to any work 
now being done, it is incumbent 
upon the executive committee to de- 
vote itself as carefully and actively 
to the promotion of religious edu- 
cation in the family, as it has done 
and will still do to the promo- 
tion of religious education at the 
church.” 

The planners of our educational 
program are asked to make many 
adaptations but, at the same time, 
the Re-Study confronts the prob- 
lem of individualism in the church- 
es. It declares that the best of plans 
and programs often go awry be- 
cause they are misused and it in- 
sists, “If it is fair to ask the staff to 
adapt its programs still further to 
existing differences in our church- 
es, it is equally fair to ask the 
churches to set up organizational 
conditions which will increase in- 
stead of partially nullifying the ef- 
fectiveness of the program of re- 
ligious education.” 

And no more discomfiting picture 
than this: “The fact that about half 
of our synods have remained near- 
ly static in their church member- 
ship and their Sunday school enroll- 
ment for about half a century is an 


*John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $1.00. 


almost terrifying picture to any 
person who sincerely believes that 
the Presbyterian form of Chris- 
tianity is one vital element among 
many needed in the South, ‘the 
seedbed of the nation.’ ” These syn- 
ods are listed as: Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, Missouri, and Snede- 
cor Memorial. 

These, you see, are only random 
illustrations. We could take almost 
equally arresting items from the 
discussion of “Our South,” “Our 
Church,” “Our Schools,” “Our 
Teaching,” “Our Workers.” Then, 
in his closing chapter on “Our Ad- 
vance,” Dr. Sherrill says: 

“We may fairly say . . . that in 
the modern world there are five 
contenders for supremacy in man’s 
inner world, and thus finally for 
the shaping of his outer world as 
well—Fascism, Communism, secu- 
lar democracy, Roman Catholicism, 
and Protestantism. And of these 
five, the first four wage an aggres- 
sive education with vast resources 
at command and with the highest 
skill, while Protestantism plays at 
the fringes of the game with tepid 
devotion.” 

“And it is not too much to say 
that the pattern of our emerging 
new world will be shaped not so 
much by force as by those concepts 
of the way of life which most suc- 
cessfully capture the inner world 
of man’s imagination, his desires, 
his loyalty, and his devotion.” 

For these reasons, then, among 
others, a good many people in our 
churches are working to make 
Rally Day, not a day, but the begin- 
ning of a new and vital movement. 


Churches Must Give 


Town churches had better guard 
against becoming self-centered. So 
advises Methodist Bishop W. W. 
Peele. City church leadership has 
come from town leadership, he said, 
and these town churches must real- 
ize that they are only a part of the 
church universal. 

Such churches as the bishop has 
in mind evidently seek to hold tena- 
ciously to their members when they 
should be urged to join congrega- 
tions where they now live and to 
make their contributions in the 
midst of their daily contacts. Even 
a church can easily overlook the 
fact that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, to minister than 
to be ministered unto. 

If a church cannot see beyond its 
own doors and inspire a concern 
for the wider Christian mission it 
forfeits its fundamental claims. 
Yet, it is all too apparent, as Bishop 
Peele indicates, that far too many 
set an example which they would 
condemn their own people for fol- 
lowing. 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT COLLEGE TRADITIONS 
A Few Words to the Class of 1953 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





UT IN CHINA an American was 
O once trying to get a house built. As 
the prevailing winds came from the south, 
he naturally wanted a door on the south 
side. But the architects refused to put 

such a door in the 
*) plan, so the American 
drew one there him- 
; self. But the builders 
; refused to insert the 
' door, plan or no plan. 
The American coaxed 
and argued, but it was 
no use. He got no 
door, and he got no 
reason either. All he 
got was the bland as- 
surance from all concerned: “We don’t 
put doors on the south side in China.” 
That is one example of a tradition. It 
is a way of doing things, or of not doing 
things, or of doing certain things at cer- 
tain times; it may be a way of talking 
or of acting or perhaps of thinking. 
Sometimes it is hard to find a reason 
for it, as in that Chinese case, though 
sometimes a very good reason for it can 
be seen. But with or without a reason, 
tradition is generally better observed 
than law. A book describing the tradi- 
tions of a certain country or community 
will tell you more about the way the peo- 
ple there actually live, than a book con- 
taining all their codes of law. 





Dr. Foreman 


MERICAN LIFE is supposed to be 
A pretty free from old traditions. But 
there are two areas of American life 
where tradition is very strong: one is 
the Navy and the other is the college. 
Let us skip the Navy and scan the col- 
lege for a few moments. 

Looking into the catalogues, you might 
think that all standard colleges were 
about alike, just as you might think all 
chocolate cakes were alike if all you 
knew was what you read in the cook- 
books. But a visit to various campuses will 
convince you that the flavors are really 
different, and it’s the traditions of a col- 
lege that make its flavor. The tradition 
may be something big and important like 
the honor system, or just pleasant, like 
speaking to everybody you meet, or funny 
like a Freshman cakewalk, or bad like 
some forms of hazing. It may not be any 
form of action, but an attitude, such as 
the habit, common in too many places, 
of “typing” new men in their first week, 
pinning labels to them before their real 
personalities can be known. 


OW THERE ARE three things that 
N can be done about traditions. One 
is to take them. That is, you can adopt 
the Chinese attitude: if a thing has al- 
ways been done, that is a sufficient rea- 
son for always doing it, or vice versa. 
That is all very well for good traditions, 
but if all you ever do with any tradition 
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is to take it just as it is, then you will 
sometimes be swallowing nonsense and 
maybe even practicing wickedness just 
because “it’s always been done.” Taking 
traditions without question may be pic- 
turesque, and it is easy, but it is rather 
stupid. 

Another thing you can do with tradi- 
tions is to break them. This is much 
harder, but for some people it is more 
fun. This is just the opposite of the 
Chinese method. You say, if a thing has 
always been done, I’ll not do it, and if 
it has never been done, I will do it. This 
is all very well for bad traditions that 
need to be smashed, but if you have no 
respect for any tradition at all, you will 
be “throwing the baby out with the bath” 
and breaking up some fine and useful 
customs too. 

The third thing you can do about this 
is to make tradition. It is easier for 
traditions to get started on a college 
campus than anywhere else, because the 
student population comes and goes so 


quickly. If something is done for the first ~ 


time this year, the college paper will 
refer to it is a Tremendous Innovation. 
If it happens two years in succession it 
will be called an Annual Custom. If it 
happens three years running it is called 
a Long-Standing Observance. And if it 
occurs again the fourth year, all the stu- 
dents will call it An Immemorial and 
Hallowed Tradition, because not even the 
Seniors can remember when things were 
different. 

Of course, the sensible student will use 
his head about these as well as about 
other things. As a Freshman he will not 
try to revolutionize the whole campus. 


DP AWARDED SCHOLARSHIP— 

in Kalamazoo, Mich., is presented a scholarship to Western Michigan College. 

Barbara Fredericks, chairman of the Kalamazoo Interchurch Student Fellow- 

ship presented the scholarship. Valda, 19, is doing housework for a Kalamazoo 

family. Her brother Andred, employed on an onion farm nearby, also re- 
ceived a Fellowship scholarship.—RNS Photo. 


But as time goes on, he will take the 
good and try to break the bad traditions. 
But he will also hope to make some. 
Wherever your college campus is, it is 
safe to say it needs some traditions it 
does not now have. There are good things 
that ought to be done but have never 
been done. There are annual customs 
which would be fine if they were college 
habits, but no one has ever started them. 
There are attitudes which would improve 
the campus very much, only no one has 
ever made them real on that particular 
campus. 


ERE IS WHERE class spirit comes 
H in. What one individual cannot 
do, often a whole class can do. At every 
college there are certain classes, perhaps 
long-ago classes, which are still remem- 
bered because “It was the class of 19— 
that first . . .” and so forth. Along with 
the “football greats” and the holders of 
college records, along with the alumni 
who later became famous, are these stu- 
dent groups of yesterday or the day be- 
fore, who created traditions which are 
now the light and delight of the college. 

This is especially true on a Christian 
college campus. The completely Chris- 
tian college does not exist. But if you 
have chosen a Christian college, you may 
discover that what it lacks of being en- 
tirely Christian are some good traditions 
which have not yet been born. This is 
your chance, if you really want to make 
tradition. The best thing you can do for 
your college is not to give it money after 
you are old and rich. The best thing you 
can do is to join with other young Chris- 
tians, while you are still there, in creat- 
ing at least one tradition which will be- 
come a part of its Christian atmosphere, 
outlasting the years, and in time to come 
belong to the very breath of college life 
for the young people who will come here 
after you. 
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Valda Broze (left), Latvian DP, now 
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WE PRESBYTERIANS 
By Arthur V. Boand 








Austin’s Prexy 


or because of his outstanding 
leadership in the field of Christian higher 
education, it was entirely fitting that the 
Presbyterian Educational Association of 
the South should have elected William 
Barnett Guerrant as its president in this 
year when Austin College, of which he 
is president, is celebrating its 100th anni- 
versary. He is also Moderator of the 
Presbyterian, US, Synod. 

Never was Austin College in a better 
position to serve the interests of the 
Kingdom of God in the great Southwest 
than it is as it enters upon the second 
century of its life. Much of the reason 
for this is President Guerrant, who was 
as hesitant about accepting the presi- 
dency of this college when it was offered 
him as Moses was to assume leadership 
among the children of Israel. 


7 a it is merely a coincidence 


Centre and Louisville 


The only reason Dr. Guerrant has not 
been featured earlier in this column is 
that all his ministry has been spent with- 
in the bounds of the Southern Assembly. 
We could have stressed the point that 
he is a graduate both of Centre College 
and of Louisville Seminary, both of which 
institutions are US-USA Presbyterian 
institutions. Now, as Austin College cele- 
brates her centennial year, we recall that 
in her founding year there were no Syn- 
ods of Texas and Oklahoma, US. We 
were all—they were all, we should say— 
just plain Presbyterians. And General 
Sam Houston of that first board of 
trustees of Austin College was not even 
a Presbyterian. 

Between the year of his ordination by 
West Lexington Presbytery in 1917 and 
his becoming a professor at Austin Col- 
lege in 1939, all of Barney Guerrant’s 
ministry was spent in the Synods of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Virginia, and most- 
ly in his native Kentucky. Many of us 
knew him best by name as the president 
of Highland Institute, although we find 
that he slipped over into Virginia to be- 
come the president of the Stonewall Jack- 
son Female Institute at Abingdon for a 
couple of years. For four years he was 
college pastor and professor at Lincoln 
Memorial University at Harrogate, Tenn., 
after which he served as superintendent 
of the Bachman Memorial School and 
Home in Farner, Tenn., for three years 
just before going to Sherman. 

Dr. Guerrant had received his doctorate 
of Sacred Theology from the Biblical 
Seminary of New York. Then, in 1928, 


SINCE 1943—Dr. Guerrant, head of the 
college for the past six years, has seen 
it move to new and great opportunities. 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1949 


the doctor of divinity degree was be- 
stowed upon him by King College in rec- 
ognition of his outstanding work at the 
head of the Highland Institute. 

Mrs. Guerrant is the former Susie Gil- 
more Roberts of Danville, Ky., and to- 
gether these two are a gracious, cultured, 
charming, friendly couple; deeply, radi- 
antly religious rather than pious; warm- 
hearted and friendly, yet reserved; in- 
tellectually stimulating without being 
pedantic. 

Merger Failed 

It was not of his own choosing that 
Dr. Guerrant became the president of 
Austin College. Rather the office was 
thrust upon him; but what a president 
he has made! Almost immediately, he be- 
gan to heal the hurt that had been caused 
in some hearts by the attempt that had 
been made to merge Austin College and 


, Trinity University in a new location. 


Providentially, it seems, the very attempt 
which failed was the first step towards 
arousing the friends of Austin College to 





its support, and under the wise, kindly, 
guiding hand of Barney Guerrant, called 
forth a new loyalty and then an enthu- 
siasm which has swept through the entire 
Southwest. 

The city of Sherman, having been 
brought face to face with the possibility 
of losing its college, rallied to raise the 
money to complete the new administra- 
tion building. The oversubscription of the 
synodwide educational campaign gave to 
the college another $300,000 of assets. 
Other special bequests and gifts began 
to be made, and Austin College was well 
on its way to begin its second century 
of service as one of the great small col- 
leges of the South. 


Joint Congratulations 


Too much credit in all this cannot be 
given to Dr. Guerrant. He is a man who 
grows upon you, for the longer you know 
him the more you realize the bigness 
of his mind and heart, the depth of his 
faith, and the source of his vision and 
courage. Presbyterians the Southland 
over and in many parts of the world rise 
up to congratulate Dr. Guerrant upon 
being the president of Austin College at 
such a time as this, and to congratulate 
the college and its board of trustees up- 
on having such a president as Dr. Guer- 
rant. 








After 100 Years 


NE HUNDRED YEARS ago the 
first class was enrolled in Austin 
Cc 


»llege. This one hundred years may not 
seem long when compared with some of 
our older colleges of the East but in the 
Southwest it extends back to the very 
early beginning of the State of Texas. 
The college was the first to grant a de- 
gree and is the oldest college in Texas 
operating under its original charter. 

It would be interesting to contrast this 
incoming class of 1949 with that class of 
1849. Today’s freshmen are members of 
a great industrial state; that first fresh- 
man class was composed of children of 
pioneers living in a wilderness. 

The college was founded by a small 
group of thoughtful men who were very 
much concerned with the values of higher 
education and in the perpetuation of the 
Christian faith in the hearts of the youth 
of the newly founded state. The moving 
spirit in the founding of the college was 
the Reverend Daniel Baker. The first 
board of trustees included such men as 
Sam Houston, I. Carroll Smith, Hender- 
son Yoakum, Hugh Wilson, Anson Jones 
and other distinguished citizens. The his- 
tory of the college closely parallels the 
history of the State of Texas. 


The Appeal of the Christian College 


The Christian college must make its 
appeal to our more thoughtful men and 
women. The things that are seen are tem- 
poral but the things that are unseen are 
eternal. The Christian college deals to a 
large extent with values, which while un- 
seen, are more fundamental than the 
physical things evident to all. Such a 


By W. B. GUERRANT 
President, Austin College 


college must depend for support upon 
those individuals who are concerned with 
the spiritual. 

In fact, the very existence of the Chris- 
tian college is dependent upon thought- 
ful people. They are the ones who have 
built and have supported such colleges 
throughout the history of our nation, 
and, in doing this, they have labored to 
bring the Kingdom of God to men and 
have taken “the seats of the builders of 
cities and the procurers of peace.” 

Austin College is an illustration of 
this fact. It has been built and maintained 
by the gifts and services of those indi- 
viduals who have seen beyond the needs 
of the hour and have invested in the lives 
of hundreds of young people over a period 
of a century. The recent gift of the late 
M. B. Hughey, of the Houston Founda- 
tion, of several thousand individuals 
through the Presbyterian Educational 
Fund, and many other gifts large and 
small, have placed the college in a po- 
sition where it can serve more effective- 
ly than ever before in its history. 


The College and Its Alumni 


The true value of any institution may 
best be determined by its product. This 
test is an accepted one in the industrial 
world and may be applied in no less de- 
gree to a college. Industry measures its 
success by the quality of its physical 
products; the measure of the success of 





MILLION DOLLAR GIFT 


REATEST GIFT ever made to Austin College was provided in the 

will of M. B. Hughey who died two years ago at his ranch home 
near Charlotte, Texas, not far from San Antonio. 

Mr. Hughey, a native of Kilgore, in the rich East Texas oil fields, left 
the college oil properties valued at $1,000,000. 

Among other benevolences of this family was a Fellowship Hall at 
his home church in Kilgore which was built in memory of Mr. Hughey’s 
mother. His grandfather, he liked to remember, who built the first Pres- 
byterian church building in that area back in 1849, at Gum Springs, was 
also instrumental in building churches in Kilgore and Danville. 

Mr. Hughey, who was within a month of his 70th birthday when he 
died, was a prominent landowner. During the great East Texas oil boom 
he and Sam Ross, also of Kilgore, had formed a partnership and secured 
extensive holdings which turned out well. In earlier years he had served 
as general road superintendent for Gregg County and back in 1911-13 
he had constructed the county’s first loop of good roads between Kilgore, 


Longview and Gladewater. 


The new Austin College gymnasium, now under construction, is being 


called the “Hughey Memorial.” 
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a college is the quality of its graduates 
—the character they develop and the 
contribution which they make to their 
generation after they have left the college. 

Austin College has an enviable record 
in this respect. An analysis made of the 
vocations of some thirteen hundred grad- 
uates a few years ago listed more than 
five hundred engaged in the field of edu- 
cation; this number included presidents 
of universities, colleges and seminaries; 
college and seminary professors; super- 
intendents of public instruction; research 
scientists; public school teachers. More 
than three hundred are listed as_busi- 
nessmen and allied occupations. More 
than two hundred are listed as ministers, 
including missionaries, executive secre- 
taries. After these come doctors (a large 
number), lawyers, journalists, judges, 
bankers, coaches. Two hundred are listed 
as homemakers (women—the college has 
been co-educational since 1918). It is also 
interesting to note that the distribution 
of these graduates has been worldwide. 
One alumni chapter is listed with an ad- 
dress in Africa. The impact for good of 
such a group, educated in a Christian 
college, upon our national and _ inter- 
national affairs will never be known un- 
til the end of time. 


College Is Now Well Established 


The college is now in a strong position 
for advancement. Its assets are over three 
million dollars, with no indebtedness. It 
has a strong and loyal church support- 
ing it, and no less loyal alumni upon 
whom, we believe, it can increasingly 
count. Much more needs to be done and 
must be done if the college meets the 
demands made upon it. There is no room 
for complacency. Several additional build- 
ings and, most of all, a larger endow- 
ment are pressing needs. 


Threshold of the New Century 


At the beginning of this second century 
of service to church and nation, we are 
reminded of the high hopes of those early 
founders of the college and rejoice in the 
fulfillment of many of their aspirations 
even beyond their fondest dreams. At the 
same time, we would rededicate the col- 
lege to that type of education which is 
Christian in spirit and in practice and 
which makes for the highest intellectual, 
spiritual and physical attainments in the 
life of every student. 

The church today needs the Christian 
college more than ever before. It must 
regain its place of intellectual and spirit- 
ual leadership in world affairs, which it 
once held. The task of the college is not 
easy and it will take great faith to ac- 
complish it, but these are days when we 
must walk by faith. It may be that the 
church college which is free to pioneer 
in the field of the spiritual as well as 
in the field of the intellectual and ethical 
has been spared to our nation for such 
a time as this. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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IVE YEARS AGO the trustees of 
| tel College adopted a seven-point 
program which they hoped, though not 
too confidently, would be realized by their 
Centennial Year. As they and the friends 
of Austin College now look at those ob- 
jectives and the position of the college 
today, they are amazed at the advances 
that have been made. 

Here are the seven: 

1. The college shall be Christian—in 
teaching and in practice. Today, college 
leaders say, while this goal has not been 
fully attained, the ideal is more alive 


than ever in the thinking and planning ° 


of the institution. 

2. Continuous encouragement of intel- 
lectual achievements on the part of the 
faculty, with all vacancies to be filled 
with teachers of recognized intellectual 
capacity, ability to teach and a positive 
Christian attitude toward life, for “great 
teachers make a great college.” Now, the 
faculty proper numbers forty-one, with 
every permanent professor invited to join 
in commitment to this ideal as a stand- 
ard. 

S.A.S.C. Membership 


3. Membership in the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Colleges. This was 
attained in 1946. The college is also a 
member of other national and state as- 
sociations. 

4. Addition of a Department of Fine 
Arts. This was added in 1946 and is now 
well on its way to becoming one of the 
largest and best in the college. 

5. A reorganized alumni and ex-stu- 
dents association. This association now 
numbers several thousand ard is at pres- 
ent in the midst of a campaign for funds 
to build a Memorial Student Union Build- 
ing as a memorial to students who lost 
their lives in the two World Wars. 

6. A building program to care ade- 
quately for the enlarged work of the 
college, the first goal of which shall be 
an administration building and a woman’s 
dormitory. (1) The administration build- 
ing was completed in 1946, (2) the Paul 
Coffin dormitory for women in 1948, (3) 
the Hughey Memorial Gymnasium is now 
under construction, and (4) work on the 
Memorial Student Union Building will 
begin as soon as funds are available. In 
addition, several smaller buildings of a 
temporary character have been built and 
all buildings on the campus have been 
renovated inside and out. 
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Million-Dollar Endowment 

7. A Centennial Fund to secure a mini- 
mum endowment of $1,000,000 to be at- 
tained by the Centennial Year, 1950. The 
endowment in 1944 was $354,000. The 
auditors’ report this year will show the 
endowment of the college as more than 
$1,000,000. 

Officials and friends, looking at these 
great achievements of the past five years, 
feel that the college has now been placed 
in a strong position; it has a strong and 
loyal church supporting it, and a no-less- 
loyal alumni body upon which it can in- 
creasingly count. Its accomplishments in 
recent years plus this confidence in its 
constituency encourage the college to 
look with even greater confidence into 
the years ahead. No one feels complacent 
or satisfied. Great needs yet to be met 


They Were 


HEN AUSTIN COLLEGE, a hun- 

dred years ago, made its begin- 
nings, it did so under the direction of 
some of the most notable men of Texas. 
Daniel Baker, of course, was the real 
founder of the college and its ardent ad- 
vocate who literally poured out his life 
in its behalf. He was strictly the finan- 
cial agent, but to all intents and pur- 
poses throughout the North and East and 
South, he was, to thousands of people, 
Austin College. Dreaming a dream of a 
strong, well established institution to 
serve the church and the nation, Dr. 
Baker declined to have the college named 
for him as was proposed. In the years 
that followed, this great evangelist 
preached to thousands of people across 
the land, always leading his hearers to 
a Christian commitment, and next, ad- 
vancing the fortunes of Austin College. 
Whatever else may be forgotten, none 
should be allowed to forget the tremen- 
dous contribution made by Daniel Baker. 


The First Trustees 
But look at other members of that first 
board of trustees: General Sam Houston, 
former president of the Republic of Texas 
and at the time of his election as a 
trustee, a United States Senator; Anson 





challenge. Additional buildings and equip- 
ment are needed, and most of all, a larger 
endowment. 


The Next Five Years 

The first five years in the new century 
of the life of the college—what will they 
hold? 

Loyal supporters and officials think in 
terms of an endowment of, say $5,000,000, 
which, they think would place the college 
in a position to render a service such as 
it has never been able to dream of in the 
past. That goal, they insist, is neither 
unreasonable nor impractical; it is not 
one whit more idealistic than the far- 
flung program adopted back in 1944— 
and that goal, despite the pessimism of 
any who said it couldn’t be done, shows 
what enthusiastic and united efforts, un- 
der God, can bring. 


Noble Men 


Jones, another president of the Republic; 
Henderson Yoakum, prominent attorney; 
James W. Miller, first pastor of a Presby- 
terian church in Texas; Samuel McKin- 
ney, a minister, who became the first 
president of the college; Hugh Wilson, 
who organized the first Presbyterian 
church in Texas; Arthur S. Lipscomb, 
member of the state Supreme Court; and 
other men prominent in business and civic 
affairs: John W. Hampton, James C. 
Smith, John Branch, Robert Smyther, 
I. Carroll Smith, Joseph McCormack. 

When the name of San Jacinto College 
was turned down by the trustees and 
when Daniel Baker would not permit it 
to bear his name, the great name of 
Stephen F. Austin, known as the “Father 
of Texas,” was happily chosen. 

This first board of trustees established 
the college at Huntsville, Texas, where 
it remained until 1876. In that year it 
was moved to its present site in Sher- 
man, Texas, a city of schools and church- 
es and civic accomplishments which rank 
it with the best examples of democratic 
Christian communities in America. 


Faith Has Been Vindicated 


The founders of the college had great 
hopes for the institution from the start. 
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They believed that learning, to be effec- 
tive, must not be separated from religion. 
Friends of Austin College today believe, 
after 100 years, that their faith has been 
abundantly justified. 


Consolidation Is Voted 


From 1927 to 1931 the Synod of Texas 
studied possible relationships to its three 
colleges—Austin, Daniel Baker at Brown- 
wood (established in 1889), and Texas 
Presbyterian (for women) at Milford. By 
the latter date it was decided to consoli- 
date the three in Sherman but Daniel 
Baker, objecting to this move, was re- 
leased and became an independent insti- 
tution with a self-perpetuating board of 
trustees with no claim upon or respon- 
sibility to the Presbyterian Church. The 
college at Milford, founded in 1902, was 
discontinued and all its assets were trans- 
ferred to Austin College. Since that time 
graduates of TPC have been recognized 
as graduates of the consolidated insti- 
tution and certified accordingly. 

In 1943 an effort to combine the two 
Presbyterian colleges of Texas, Trinity, 
the U.S.A. college, and Austin, the U.S., 
came to a focus and by a narrow margin 
it was decided to keep the institutions 
separate, with Trinity moving shortly 
afterwards from Waxahachie to San An- 


al 


tonio. This seems to have marked the 
turning point in the recent history of 
Austin College, for since that time new 
energies have been exerted and new ef- 
forts have been made to build the college 
stronger than it has ever been in its 
history. Much of this has come from citi- 
zens of Sherman, but much more has 
come from an awakened constituency 
from over the two Synods of Texas and 
Oklahoma. The college, now free of debt, 
and with greatly increased resources, is 
at the beginning of what its leaders look 
upon as a new era. 


From Thirty States 


The student body last year numbered 
875. Of this number Texas furnished 775, 
Oklahoma, 21. Thirty states provided at 
least one representative each to the 
student body, with others from Cuba, 
Alaska, and Bulgaria. 

Of the 138 graduates of last May, fifty 
applied for and were awarded teaching 
certificates in the Texas educational sys- 
tem; twenty-five have been accepted in 
graduate schools for advanced work. 
Fifteen of these enter theological semi- 
naries in preparation for the ministry, five 
have been accepted by medical schools. 
The great majority of the 138, however, 
have gone into business or industrial pur- 


suits. Many of the women graduates are 
now homemakers. 


New Faculty Members 


The college staff, faculty and adminis- 
tration, numbers about seventy, with 
seventeen new persons added last year 
and with eight new members of the staff 
beginning their service this year. These 
new members are: 

Gus J. Craven, University of Texas and 
Austin Seminary graduate, to be assistant 
professor of education. 

Mary Ross Eagleton, staff nurse, R.N., 
John Sealy Hospital School of Nursing. 

Charlotte Elizabeth Hunter, Agnes 
Scott and Duke graduate, to be dean of 
women. 

C. Frederick Kaufholz, Ohio State and 
University of North Carolina, assistant 
professor of speech. 

Ed A. Kulakowski, University of West 
Virginia, assistant professor of physical 
education and assistant coach. 

Robert Bruce Lowrance, Austin Col- 
lege, instructor in English. 

Francis H. Mitchell, Atlanta Conserva- 
tory, Emory, Harvard, professor of Fine 
Arts. 

Ray Morrison, Vanderbilt alumnus, di- 
rector of athletics and head football 
coach. 


Sound Education in a Secular Society 


OR THOSE OF US who had the 
It pcivtows of graduating from Austin 
College its one hundredth birthday is a 
happy and inspiring occasion. We love to 
think back over its history, and take 
great pride in the significant role it has 
played in the life of Texas and the entire 
Southwest. 

We honor and admire the deep interest 
which the Presbyterian Church has al- 
ways taken in promoting Christian higher 
education. The church’s record in the sup- 
port of higher education is not surpassed 
by that of any other denominational 
group. This interest and support of the 
church have meant that throughout the 
entire history of the college, it has been 
motivated by religious ideals, and it has 
been chiefly concerned with the training 
of leaders for every phase of the church’s 
activities, and in producing Christian 
citizens for our larger society. 


Look Forward With Confidence 

In both of these objectives Austin Col- 
lege has been highly successful, and has 
a record of which we are all justly proud. 
It is with great pride, therefore, that we 
salute the college on its hundredth birth- 
day, and we look toward its future with 
full confidence that the next century will 
add even greater laurels to its records. 

One hundred years of outstanding serv- 
ice have assured the college of a secure 


*Dr. Rainey, an alumnus of Austin College and 
former president of the University of Texas, is 
now president of Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
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By HOMER P. RAINEY* 


position in American society. The college 
is an essential part of our dual system 
of higher education in the United States. 
Christian education and state education 
exist side by side, paralleling and dupli- 
cating each other, but at the same time 





RAINEY —Without moral and spiritual 
values, education is deficient. 


each making a distinctive contribution to. 
the life of our nation. The two systems 
have worked out an harmonious adjust- 
ment with each other which is unique in 
the history of education, and which is 
possible only in a free society such as 
ours. 
Two Fundamental Concepts 

There are two fundamental concepts 
upon which Christian education rests. 
They are (1) the idea that religion can- 
not live and be vital in the lives of in- 
dividuals and in society unless it is sup- 
ported by learning and the spirit of 
truth, and (2) the belief that an educa- 
tion which does not give a central place 
to moral and spiritual values is incom- 
plete and deficient. 

Thus, we believe that the type of edu- 
cation provided by Austin College under 
Christian auspices fulfills the highest de- 
mands made upon education. We believe, 
further, that, in a society which has be- 
come so largely secular as our own, 
Christian education provides an indis- 
pensable factor to modern education. The 
crisis of our times is largely moral and 
spiritual, and what we need above all 
else is a sound education that will give 
our people a true sense of values. Austin 
College is well-equipped by virtue of its 
long history and its present status to 
face a new century with confidence that 
its program and its ideals are adequate 
for the needs of society. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES—(left to right, seated): Roy R. Craig, 
Idabel, Okla.; James A. Fant, Sherman; R. L. Wood, Midland; 
Frank C. Brown, Dallas; C. S. Roberts, Sr., Sherman; Mrs. A. 
L. Slaughter, Dallas; Pat E. Hooks, chairman, Itasca; R. Gage 
Lloyd, Big Spring; Shem P. Cunningham, Wichita Falls; Reid 
V. Robinson, Oklahoma City; R. A. Farnsworth, Houston; 
Thomas E. Craig, McKinney. Standing (left to right): John 








CENTENNIAL PLATE—Commemorat- 
ing the hundred years of Austin College 
history is this plate showing six land- 
marks of significance. Below is the college 
YMCA. First active “Y” west of the Mis- 
sissippi was established on this campus. 





E. Mitchell, Jr., Dallas; W. B. Guerrant, college president; B. 

Coleman Renick, San Antonio; Wm. M. Elliott, Dallas; Joe D. 

Warren, Shawness, Okla.; W. H. McCarley, Jr., Colbert, Okla.; 

John F. Anderson, Jr., Tyler. Members not shown: Toddie Lee 

Wynn, Dallas; Eugene Elder, Kilgore; R. L. Morrison, Graham; 

Fred Adams, Austin; Mrs. J. Percy Terrell, Navasota; W. C. 
Windsor, Tyler. 
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‘ FACULTY FUND—One of the many substantial gifts the college has received in 
recent times is this one made by the Quaker Oats Company, presented by Frank 
Vogt, manager of the Sherman plant, to President Guerrant. The money goes to the 
college faculty fund. Commencement processional is seen below, marching from 
Luckett Hall to the auditorium in Sherman Hall for the final exercises. 
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Thank God for Austin College! 


HIS IS ONE of the pleasantest as- 
jo preset I ever received. When the 
editor graciously suggested I might se- 
lect another topic I insisted upon keep- 
ing this one. This statement really writes 
itself without my help. There are so many 
reasons why I thank God for Austin Col- 
lege that my difficulty is knowing where 
to stop. 

If ever a high school graduate needed 
help in getting through college, I was 
that one! Two good hands, excellent 
health, high hopes, and a supreme con- 
fidence that somehow the way would 
open, were essential but not enough. 
However, through the gracious help of 
Dr. Clyce, of beloved memory to me, the 
way did open up. Jobs appeared, and op- 
portunities to earn something here and 
there landed right in my lap. When the 
year was over I had somehow pulled 
through all in one piece, had been al- 
lowed to accumulate extra credits, and 
had a supreme conviction that Austin 
College was as near Heaven as I had ever 
been. This could not have been but for 
my “friend at court.” To be in a college 
where the President, and everyone else 
in a position of responsibility, seemed to 
care tremendously whether an obscure 
boy could keep afloat, made an education 
worth working for, and strengthened my 
faith in a Heavenly Father who opens 
doors for us and never lets us down. 


The American Way 


More than that, I learned in Austin 
College something about America and the 
American way of life as I probably never 
could have learned anywhere else. You’ve 
probably never thought of the problem 
facing a timid youngster born outside 
the United States, with an accent or 


*Executive secretary of the Assembly’s Religious 
Education Committee, now elected to the same of- 
fice by the reorganized Board of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 
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By EDWARD D. GRANT* 
J 


brogue that, however amusing to others, 
is a constant embarrassment to himself. 
With this exaggerated sense of being an 
“outsider” it never occurred to me that 
the whole pressure of the student body 
would be behind me, pulling for me, giv- 
ing me every break, and opening its arms 
to me at every turn. That was something 
surprisingly new, and for which I was 
totally unprepared. It was glorious to be 
made to feel that I really “belonged,” 
that in spite of being laughed at, I was 
not really considered an outlander, and 
that I was in every sense a member of 
the Austin College family. 

This was made so abundantly clear the 
first week of my Sophomore year that I 
never questioned it again. I was waiting 
on tables, and as a result got to the first 
class meeting ten minutes late for which 
I received “ten spats” from a paddle near- 
ly as tall as I was. And this paddle was 
never applied with any pretense of jus- 
tice, and no mercy at all. But the pain 
and humiliation didn’t last long, for the 
“chief spatter” at the end of the opera- 
tion warmly shook my hand while he in- 
formed me I was not being punished for 
being late but was merely being con- 
gratulated upon my election to the presi- 
dency of the Sophomore Class. 

This was truly a milestone to me on 
the long road to becoming an American, 
and constituted the finest lesson I had 
received up to that time in democracy. 
Somehow I still feel that that couldn’t 
have happened except within a Christian 
and democratic group like the student 
body of Austin College. 


An Unused Scholarship 


Often through the years I have offered 
a prayer of thanksgiving that in the 
providence of God I did not use a scholar- 
ship to the State University which I had 
won in high school. “Texas” was really 
my choice, for my high school principal 
had built the dream of graduating from 
Texas into every boy and girl that passed 
through his hands. 

One of my warmest friends and class- 
mates indicated I was throwing away 
the chance of a lifetime in not going with 
him to the University. But in those days 
rumor had it that at midterm all surplus 
Freshmen just had to be gotten rid of 
somehow—and there was always a tre- 
mendous surplus! And this classmate of 
mine, a good student in high school and 
a hard worker in the University, proved 
at midterm to be one of the “surplus.” 
I could just as easily have been one of 
the “surplus” too but for the persistence 
of my aunt and my minister, both of 
whom urged me to forget the scholarship, 
and go to Austin College where a fellow 
had a real chance to grow and develop 


under the supervision of the church. Both 
were right, and I still thank God for 
them and for their wise counsel. 


Training in Service 


Most of all am I grateful to Austin 
College for the help and experience it 
gave me in leadership and in motivation 
for Christian service. Austin College be- 
ing small, every student in those days 
had a chance to be president or secretary 
of something or other, really several 
things if he wanted to. There must have 
been as many offices to be filled in classes, 
literary societies, debating clubs, the glee 
club, the Y.M.C.A. and other groups in 
those days, as there were students on the 
campus. That probably accounted for the 





GRANT—Not considered an outlander, 
he was made a member of the family. 


glorious experience I had each year in 
learning something about teamwork and 
carrying responsibility. This I wouldn’t 
exchange for anything I learned in 
classes, and the Christian motive that 
pervaded every one of these organiza- 
tions gave me something to live up to. 
That, in addition to Latin and Greek and 
Mathematics, and all the rest, Austin 
College gave to me, and to that college 
I shall ever be profoundly grateful. 

But I am also tremendously proud of 
what the college has grown to be today, 
and I am grateful to Dr. Guerrant and 
the Board for their fine leadership and 
their clear statesmanship which have 
made it all possible. 

What I covet earnestly for Austin is 
that over and over again in the years to 
come she may continue to revolutionize 
the attitudes and thinking of disadvan- 
taged and confused youngsters, and pro- 
vide them with the same opportunities 
I enjoyed, and surround them with the 
same sense of security within a Christian 
fellowship she so abundantly shared with 
me. Again I say, Thank God for Austin 
College! 
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The College and the 


Church 


By LEWIS J. SHERRILL* 


ONGRATULATIONS to Austin Col- 
C lege on completing a century of 
service! What that service has meant to 
individuals, to the church, and the South- 
west, no one can compute. 

The changes which have taken place 
in Texas and in the wider world scene 
during that century are still too close to 
us for any of us to be able to assess 
them correctly. Texas has passed from a 
frontier state, poverty-ridden and habit- 
able only by the stronghearted, to an 
empire with a peculiar genius all its own, 
producing vast wealth from the ground, 
and still a congenial soil for enterprises 
of great daring. On the wider stage the 
United States has passed from self-con- 
scious provincialism to _ self-conscious 
membership in the world community, and 
to a position of power and responsibility 
which are frightening in their magnitude. 
And on the still greater world stage we 
are moving into the fateful century of 
decision as between two competing ways 
of life which commonly, for want of 
clearer terms, we call democracy and 
totalitarianism. 


Translating Spiritual Values 

It is highly significant that in this very 
same fateful century men are rediscover- 
ing the Christian church, trying to re- 
capture its deepest inner meanings and 
to translate them into life in “the Atomic 
Age.” 

Among all the values in the church 
which we are seeing again with greater 
impressiveness than ever, two stand out. 
One is that the church, a divine-human 
society, is capable of giving a moral 
meaning to individual life such as is utter- 
ly impossible within a totalitarian so- 
ciety. The other is that the church is ca- 
pable of being a unitive force in human 
society, as totalitarianism can never be. 
The Christian Church is potentially, and 
to a degree actually, the fountain source 
for the waters that can be for the healing 
of the nations. 


Counterforces Within the Church 


But these things will not come about 
automatically. We have to work at them. 
Indeed, there are counterforces within 
the church itself which can prevent these 
gains if allowed to go unchecked. As for 
the moral meaning of individual human 
life, we can, if we choose, present Chris- 
tianity in such a way as to dignify the 
trivial accessories and bypaths of reli- 
gion, while forgetting the deeper needs 
of the human soul—its hungers, its 
thirsts, its sense of strangeness in new 
conditions of life, its nakedness of soul 
amid the gadgets and conveniences of 
modern cities, its sickness of despair and 


*Alumnus of Austin College, now professor at 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary and 
professor-elect at Union Seminary, New York. 
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SHERRILL—The church college ought 
not to be ashamed of its family. 


its imprisonment in the isolation created 
by modern individualism. 

And as for being a unitive force, Chris- 
tianity can nullify that by any and all 
of its pride in being “the true church,” 
whether in a Roman or a Protestant form. 

What, then, has the church-related col- 
lege to do with all this, with these great 


competing world currents which now 
strive for mastery? 


Can Have Peculiar Opportunities 

Much, very much. The church college 
has, or can have, an academic freedom 
which is in danger of being lost in the 
modern American university. It has, or 
can have, a rootage in the church which 
makes it natural to deal openly with the 
great issues of life and death and destiny 
in frankly Christian terms. By its origin 
and charter it commonly is related to 
some branch of the church, and it has 
no more cause to be ashamed of that fact 
than one has to be ashamed of having 
sprung from a particular, identifiable 
family. But it has, or can have, a rare 
opportunity to transcend denominational 
lines. For one thing, its students come 
from all churches and perhaps from none 
at all. But more important than that, de- 
nominational differences do not thrive 
well in a good college atmosphere, since 
they soon brand themselves as mere 
fanaticism, to the disgust of a healthy- 
minded student. 


Religion Can Become Exciting 


But as for religion in its deeper and 
further-reaching meanings, that can be- 
come the most exciting subject in the col- 
lege, as witness many a modern college 
when Christianity is well taught, and 
where the sincere effort is made to trans- 
late it into life. 

The Christian college, then, has a place 
of major significance in the modern age. 
And to another century of such service 
the alumni and friends of Austin College 
will earnestly hope that this school will 
dedicate itself afresh. 


Best Wishes from the Moderator 


By W. E. PRICE* 


HE GROWTH and progress of any 
a our church’s institutions is a mat- 
ter of concern and interest to our entire 
membership. The celebration of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of 
Austin College is of 
church-wide importance. 
All who know the college 
and its alumni will join 
in congratulations to the 
college and in thanks to 
God for these one hun- 
dred fruitful years. 

No man can measure 
the far-reaches of the in- 
fluence of such a college; 
only eternity can reveal 
the total good it has ac- 
complished. But all of us do know how 
rich the church has been made by the 
contribution of strong and able leaders 


*Moderator of the Presbyterian, US, General 
Assembly. Mr. Price was asked by the editors of 
this paper to permit this message of congratula- 
tions to be used in these columns. 





by Austin College and our other church- 
related institutions. 

Against the background of its rich his- 
tory, the tremendous forward strides of 
Austin College in these 
recent years stir a feel- 
ing of pride in the whole 
church and extreme grat- 
ification that another one 
of our fine institutions 
has established itself so 
firmly in the hearts and 
minds of its constituency. 
The interest in the col- 
lege and the generous 
support now being given 
it by our people in the 
Synods of Texas and 
Oklahoma, we should hope, are but one 
indication of a like interest and support 
across the church. 

Therefore, with profound thanksgiving 
and with heartiest good wishes for an 
even greater future, all of us will join in 
saying, “Congratulations, Austin College!” 
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| © Orientation camp helps new students 


Henry M. Sydnor | 








make initial adjustments to campus life 


Religion Is a Primary Concern 


VERYBODY concerned at Austin 
cde tries to help work out a pro- 
gram for the student’s Christian growth, 
fellowship and service. Five special events 
or organizations give this particular em- 
phasis. These include: the orientation 
camp, chapel, morning prayer, the Stu- 
dent Christian Association, and the West- 
minster Fellowship. 

New students meet with the faculty and 
student representatives for four days be- 
fore the college opens in the fall. In this 
orientation camp they get acquainted 
with the college traditions, goals and 
ideals. They have a chance to meet the 
faculty and to get help in the choice of 
courses in the light of previously deter- 
mined objectives. As they look back on 
this orientation period they feel that 
there’s nothing quite like it for becom- 
ing acquainted with the opportunities 
which the college will offer during their 
college career. 


Chapel Twice a Week 


Chapel services come twice weekly with 
attendance required. The service is 
varied, with guest ministers, laymen, stu- 
dents and faculty members taking the 
leadership. A joint faculty-student com- 
mittee is in charge. This phase of college 
life is stressed because Austin College 
believes that “worship is for the spiritual- 
ly illiterate modern man the most im- 
mediately available and readily recog- 
nizable point of contact with God.” Aus- 
tin College people think that the soul of 
a man must grow as his mind grows. 
Hence this emphasis. 

In addition, students are encouraged to 
engage in their morning prayer periods. 
So, in the historic East Room of the “Y” 
a group meets each morning for prayer 
and a brief period of worship. 


Service Through SCA 

The organization providing a channel 
for Christian action is the Student Chris- 
tian Association. In it there are four com- 
missions: World Relatedness, Personal 
and Campus Affairs, Personal Growth, 
and Community Service. Here every stu- 
dent has an opportunity to express his 
Christian convictions through service. 
Membership is open to all and a vital part 
of the life of Austin College centers in 
the SCA. In its activities will be found 
the leaders of campus life. 

The Westminster Fellowship, organ- 
ized in the nearby Grand Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, offers an opportunity 
to train leaders for the Presbyterian 
Church. In this group, with an essential- 
ly Presbyterian program and with an AC 
faculty member as an advisor, will be 
found members of young people’s coun- 
cils from local churches, presbyteries and 


the synod. All these join in an effort to 
become better equipped for service in 
the church. 


Preparing Future Preachers 

Great emphasis has always been placed 
on the recruiting and training of young 
men for the Christian ministry at Austin 
College. Students of several denomina- 
tions are studying there now with this 
purpose in view. 

Students from churches which do not 
require seminary training are encour- 
aged to major in the department of Bible 





BULLOCK — Head of the Department of 
Bible and Religion. 


and Religion. Those who will go on to 
the theological seminary choose electives 
from the Bible and Religion department 
but are advised to major in some other 
department in order to avoid possible 
duplication of work which will later be 
taken and also to secure as broad a back- 
ground of preparation as possible. Pre- 
ministerial students are advised to choose 
majors which will contribute directly to 
their later work as ministers, such as 
philosophy, English, or sociology. 

The study of Greek is important in the 
pre-ministerial course. Austin College 
centers its study in the Koine dialect in 
which the New Testament is written. 
This serves to prepare the student for 
his later studies of the books of the Greek 
New Testament in the seminary. Such 
students are required to take two years 
of Greek and are strongly advised to take 
a third; those who have had no foreign 
language before are required to take 
three years. 

First-year Greek introduces a student 
to the elements of the language. In the 
second year he reviews Greek grammar 
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and reads from the language, as from 
the Gospels of John and Mark. In the 
third year there is advanced grammar 
and reading from the epistles of Paul. 

Because of the necessity of broad 
preparation, the candidate for the min- 
istry is encouraged to take an adequate 
number of courses in such fields as his- 
tory, economics and sociology. 


Training Bible Teachers 

Students looking forward to becoming 
Bible teachers in public schools or in 
church-related colleges are helped at Aus- 
tin College to get the sort of professional 
training that is required of a teacher in 
any field. A teacher’s certificate is not 
always required of Bible teachers but a 
great many schools require it and it is 
always an asset. Austin College educa- 
tion courses give the student this train- 
ing and meet the requirements for teach- 
ers’ certificates in Texas and in other 
states as well. 

The Bible teacher needs, in addition, 
thorough training in the Bible, in meth- 
ods of studying it, and in the principles 
of religious education which will enable 
him to teach others. Eighteen semester 
hours of Bible and 24 hours of Religious 


Education are offered at Austin College. ° 


In addition, the campus offers many op- 
portunities for the development of Chris- 
tian leadership. 

In answer to the requests of students, 
pastors and church workers alike, the 
college now offers a course for those who 
wish to prepare themselves for secretarial 
work in church offices. In this come 
the regular business subjects—shorthand, 
typing and accounting—in addition to 
opportunities to know the church’s pro- 
gram and to work effectively in its de- 
velopment. 


Social Work Soundly Based 

Many students today are challenged by 
the opportunities offered in social work. 
Austin College believes that all such work 
should be religiously motivated. There- 
fore, efforts are made to train the stu- 
dent, not only in social studies but also 
in Christian ideas and ideals. 


BIBLE FACULTY—In addition to Dr. Bullock, other 
members of the Bible and Religion Department are (left 
to right): Glenn Maxwell, professor of philosophy, who 
also teaches Bible; Walter Lazenby, Jr., instructor of Bible 
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Last year, for the first time, a major 
was offered in sociology which will en- 
able the student to graduate as a social 
worker. Students majoring in this depart- 
ment are urged to choose as many elec- 
tives as possible in Bible and Religion. 


Music Majors, Too 
Students with a talent for and an in- 
terest in music find courses of study 
which prepare them for service to the 


* 
PLAN TO ADD MILITARY 


Looking back on the development 
of Austin College, students say it 
came to a period of expansion in 1889 
when military science and discipline 
were added to the regular curriculum. 
In the same year literary societies 
were organized on the campus for the 
first time and the school was recog- 
nized as a leading educational institu- 
tion of North Texas (it is 65 miles 
north of Dallas). A Student Army 
Training Corps was formed on the 
campus in World War I. Now plans 
are being studied looking toward the 
addition of the military department 
by establishing a unit of the R.O.T.C. 
at an early date. 


* 


church as organists, pianists or choir 
directors. The college offers a B.A. with 
a music major. For this, 36 hours of music 
courses are required, together with other 
required B.A. subjects. Students looking 
forward to a professional degree find in 
this provision the necessary prerequisites 
and foundation work for advanced music 
study. 

Such students are strongly urged to in- 
clude in their study programs: piano, or- 
gan, voice, choir, as well as courses in 
theory, harmony, music appreciation and 
hymnology. Electives should be chosen 
liberally from the department of Bible 
and Religious Education with a view to 
gaining a thorough appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the message and program 
of the Christian church. 


Camp at Livingston 

During the past summer the depart- 
ment of religion under the leadership of 
Dr. Bullock and Mr. Storey conducted a 
“Christian Faith and Life Camp” at Liv- 
ingston, in the heart of the East Texas 
pine forests. For four weeks these sixteen 
men and women students with their pro- 
fessors submitted themselves to a stren- 
uous discipline which required the culti- 
vation of their own personal religious 
lives, periods of complete silence, hours 
of hard work, sustained courses of study 
for which college credit was granted, and 
opportunities for wholesome recreation. 

The day began at 4:30 with the group 
spending an hour in complete silence for 
meditation and prayer. After breakfast, 
also in silence, came four hours of man- 
ual labor, helping to develop the camp 
being established by Brazos Presbytery. 
This meant that there were ditches to be 
dug, tangled masses of fallen trees to 
be cleared, dams to be built, concrete to 
be poured, and terraces to be repaired. 
Such strenuous work, it was felt, gave 
the participants a bond of sympathy and 
understanding with the great masses of 
the world whose toil makes possible the 
ongoing of human society. 


Afternoons for Study 


Next came a time for personal work, 
caring for one’s own clothing, cleaning 
living quarters and the like. Afternoons 
and early evenings were given over to 
study, with four semester hours of credit 
being offered for the two courses taught, 
one in Bible and the other in Christian 
ethics and social policy. 

A game of volleyball and an hour’s 
swim usually ended the afternoon. At 
8:30, after a period of corporate worship, 
the group retired in silence which lasted 
until after breakfast next morning. Twice 
during the period the group fasted and 
contributed their funds to buy CARE 
packages. 

The experience, like similar activities 
of Christian groups in all parts of the 
world, was felt to have been highly profit- 
able, with new insights of faith and social 


concern, 





and pastor of the Grand Avenue Presbyterian Church 

alongside the campus; Doris Abernathy, instructor in 

Bible and Economics; and James B. Storey, instructor in 
Bible and counselor on student activities. 
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VICE-PRESIDEN T—W. N. Northcott 

has been on the staff of the college for 

two years. Formerly he was assistant to 

the president of Cornell College, Mt. Ver- 

non, Iowa; for twelve years he was a staff 

member of the National Committee of 
the YMCA, New York. 




























HE PRESENT BOARD of 

, peace of Austin College is a 
distinguished board in many ways. 
For one thing, it probably has as 
few ministers on it as the board of 
any church college you can find— 
only 5 of the 24 members. For an- 
other thing, it has as few alumni 
of the institution—only 10 of the 
24. All of which, for many people, 
would indicate that the group is not 
dominated by the “ecclesiastical 
mind,” whatever that is, and that 
it is not inbred in its thinking and 
attitudes. It has an infusion of vig- 
orous contributions of thought and 
energy from a wide diversity of 
experience and backgrounds. 

Chairman of the board is a noted 
Texas Presbyterian banker, Pat E. 
Hooks of Itasca, an alumnus. The 
board’s secretary, another alumnus, 
is R. Gage Lloyd, minister of the 
First Church, Big Spring, Texas. 

The four other ministers are: 
John F. Anderson, Jr., Tyler, an 
alumnus; Frank C. Brown, First 
Church, Dallas; Roy R. Craig, Ida- 
bel, Okla.; William M. Elliott, Jr., 
Highland Park Church, Dallas. 

There are two women members: 
Mrs. J. Percy Terrell, Navasota, 
and Mrs. A. L. Slaughter, Dallas, 
both prominent leaders in the Synod 
of Texas. 
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These Are Solid Citizens 


BUSINESS MAN AGER—John R. Clarke, 
Jr., is an ordained Presbyterian minister 
who was called to his present work while 
business manager of Arkansas College in 
Batesville; earlier he had been business 
manager of Lees College, Jackson, Ky.; 
earlier secretary at Flora Macdonald. 


Then comes a list of strong and 
able business and professional men: 
Thomas E. Craig (alumnus), real 
estate, McKinney; Shem P. Cun- 
ningham (alumnus), rancher and 
landowner, Wichita Falls; Eugene 
Elder (alumnus), oil royalties and 
real estate, Kilgore; James A. Fant, 
head of the Fant Milling Co., Sher- 
man; R. A. Farnsworth, Houston, 
of an outstanding construction firm; 
John E. Mitchell, Jr., Dallas, of the 
firm of the same name, a leading 
citizen of his city; R. L. Morrison 
(alumnus), retail business, Graham; 
W. H. McCarley, Jr. (alumnus), 
banker, Colbert, Okla.; B. Coleman 
Renick, well-known geologist, San 
Antonio; C. S. Roberts, Sr. (alum- 
nus), wholesale hardware, Sher- 
man, pioneer board member; Reid 
V. Robinson, Oklahoma City auto- 
mobile firm; W. C. Windsor, oil, 
banking, agriculture and livestock, 
chairman of Texas Prison Board, 
Tyler; Joe D. Warren, retail hard- 
ware, Shawnee, Okla.; R. L. Wood 
(alumnus), head of Frontier Chem- 
ical Company, Midland; Toddie Lee 
Wynn, oilman, attorney, head of 
American Liberty Oil Co., Dallas; 
Fred Adams, head of Adams Ex- 
tract Co., Austin, whose Adams 
Family Foundation gave the col- 
lege $25,000 for its infirmary. 





PUBLICITY—C. S. Boyles, Jr., former 

newspaper publisher, is in charge of the 

publicity department of the college. In 

addition to keeping the college in news, 

he has the added responsibility of in- 

structing classes in journalism and ad- 
vertising. 


FIELD SECRETARY—A tireless worker 
and well known in Presbyterian circles 
in Texas and Oklahoma is Mrs. R. L. 
Foulks (below), field secretary of the col- 
lege. She visits women’s organizations, 
young people’s groups and others telling 
the story of Austin College. Now she is 
making advance engagements to show 
the 49-minute documentary sound-color 
film depicting life on the campus. 
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" Austin’s Curriculum 





By DEAN JAMES B. MOORMAN 


ULUM of Austin College provides a 
four-year program in the liberal arts and 
sciences leading to the Bachelor of Arts 
or the Bachelor of Science Degree. Dur- 
ing the Freshman and Sophomore years, 
basic training in the fields of English, 
Foreign Languages, Mathematics, Nat- 
ural Sciences, Social Sciences, Bible and 
Religion, Humanities, and Fine Arts is 
emphasized. This program furnishes to 
all students the foundation education 
necessary for more advanced work in the 
major and minors of his choice. 

At the time of entrance, each student 
is given placement examinations to de- 
er termine his interests and skills. On the 


‘tu UNDERGRADUATE CURRIC- 


he basis of these examinations, the high 
In school records, and the student’s state- 
ong ment of objective, each Freshman is as- 
= signed to a faculty member for counsel 
1 - 


and guidance. The faculty advisor is ac- 
quainted with the student’s record, back- 
ground, interests, etc., so that he may 
give him sound advice and counsel.’ 
Through this counseling system and the 
assistance of the deans of the college, all . 
Freshmen and Sophomores are given VETERANS’ WELCOME—Three wheel-chair veterans are welcomed by 
every possible aid in solving their per- Dean Moorman as they enrolled last year in Austin College. These are Sher- 
bate sonal or academic problems. Those stu- man boys who lived at their homes and took the regular courses offered. Like 
on dents who are not well prepared, for ex- 
“i ) ample, in English or fundamentals of 
Mathematics, are assigned to coaching 








other colleges, Austin expanded its facilities greatly to care for returning GIs. 





-ol- : 

on classes or laboratories that they may 
len overcome these deficiencies. 

2 is 


Sophomore Tests 


ow SOUTHWESTERN at MEMPHIS 


lor At the end of the Sophomore year, an- 

other series of tests are given. Also, vo- 

cation interest tests are offered at the to 

Sophomore level. Through this program 

of tests and counseling, those students . 

| who are undecided as to their lifework AUSTIN COLLEGE 

or vocation are pointed to the field of en- 

deavor in which they will most likely be 
successful. . 

In the Junior and Senior years, the stu- Greetings 
dent’s program becomes more specific so 
pte Regge len ot gg Ap a On the occasion of the celebration of the Centennial of Austin 
ing to the professional schools of law, College, an institution which is dedicated to the fundamental work of 
medicine, theology, engineering, etc., fol- 
low the courses of study recommended for 
admission to such schools. For the pros- tions on the achievements of a glorious past, and most sincere wishes 
pective businessman or woman, a com- 
plete program in secretarial training, ac- 
counting and business administration is 
offered. The teacher training program P ; : . . ane : 
prepares those going into the educa- Southwestern, a sister Centenarian, unites with Austin in facing 


Christian Education, Southwestern at Memphis extends hearty felicita- 


for a future which shall be even richer in beneficent influence for the 
Church, for the Nation, and for the World. 


tional field to teach in the elementary or these confused and troubled times with intelligence, courage and faith, 
secondary schools and to serve as admin- 


latent firm in the conviction that the small Church college is the greatest 
istrators. 


Majors Are Listed bulwark against the increased secularism and nationalization of what 
In order to fit the students for grad- was once a much less regimented nation. 
uate work in the universities, majors are ; 
given in Art, Bible and Religion, Biology, Peyton N. Rhodes, 
Business Administration, Chemistry, Eco- President. 


nomics, Education, English, Government, 
History, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, 











(Continued on page 20) 
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Austin’s Curriculum 
(Continued from page 19) 


Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, 
Sociology and Spanish. 

Throughout the whole program, criti- 
cal appreciation, independent and logical 
thinking, and creative work and thought 
are emphasized. Because all classes are 
of limited size each student may take an 
active part. The aim is that all Austin 
College graduates may be better fitted 
for a good life and may appreciate the 
best in art, literature and philosophy. To 
this end, the liberal arts program is con- 
tinued with the more specialized studies 
throughout the Junior and Senior years. 









Stephen |, ‘*Father 
F. | of 
Austin Texas’’ 


We Salute 


AUSTIN 
COLLEGE 


on the completion of its first 
One Hundred Years of 
Achievement 


* 


BASIN 
DRILLING 
CORPORATION 


Oil Well Drilling 


Contractors 


General Offices 
Midland Tower, Midland, Texas 


ROBERT L. WOOD, President 
Midland, Texas 


W. B. COSTIN, Vice-President 
and Drilling Superintendent 


Seminole, Texas 





Na 


BOOKSTORE—Front of the Presbyterian bookstore to be built in Dallas 

(above) with its granite, limestone, glass and aluminum will give a ‘‘picture 

frame’’ effect. Mark Lemmon, of Dallas, is the architect. A chapel and meet- 

ing space for various Presbyterian groups will be provided. New and more 

adequate facilities are expected to enable this agency of the church to provide 
an even larger service than heretofore. 











PEACE COLLEGE 


First- and second-year college courses; two years of high school. Transfer, 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. Program develops self-control, 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern equipment, 
beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. All courses accredited. Applications for 
1950-1951 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 

William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina 








Congratulations to 


AUSTIN COLLEGE 


While celebrating its 100 years of achievement let’s stop and 
think. 


One of our great church leaders said recently: “I believe the 
Communists have more church folks unwittingly working for 
them in America than in any other free nation on the globe.” 


We pray that this is not true. We believe that Austin College 
stands as a bulwark against Communism and Socialistic ideas 
that would destroy the freedom of the Church and freedom 
of the individual. 


ADAMS EXTRACT COMPANY 


Makers of 
“ADAMS BEST” 


Austin, Texas 
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Plans for Dallas 
Bookstore Call for 
Early Construction 


Work to Begin in January, 
To Be Completed by Fall 


A modern three-floor-and-basement 
bookstore has been approved for erec- 
tion in Dallas during the next year by 
the Presbyterian publication committee. 
The new building will be on the site of 
the present store at 1814 Main Street. 

O. G. Henry, director of the commit- 
tee’s Southwestern branch, says the plans 
call for “the most contemporary book- 
store in the South.” Building is expected 
to get under way in January. 

This $150,000 building will provide a 
center for the publication committee and 
for other Presbyterian offices of the area. 
In it there will be a chapel which can 
be used by presbyterial and synodical 
groups. 

Principal part of the front of the store 
will be of pink Texas granite with the 


upper part of limestone, with aluminum , 


window frames. At street level the front 
of the building will have full windows 
offering unobstructed vision into the 
store. Plans also call for air-conditioning 
and a fast elevator. 

During the construction of the new 
building the store will be operated in 
nearby space. 

Members of the Dallas advisory com- 
mittee assisting in the planning of the 
building included Frank C. Brown, Wm. 
M. Elliott, W. H. Jack, Jr., L. R. Klein, 
J. Sid Pulliam, and Ray Nesbitt. 

Last year sales of books and periodi- 
cals in the Dallas store amounted to 
$221,971—almost one-fourth of the com- 
mittee’s total of $1,004,071—-with a profit 
for the benevolent program amounting 
to $10,329. 

Final approval of the plans was given 
by the executive committee at its recent 
meeting in Richmond. 

Mr. Henry says that foundations and 
walls of the new building will be capable 
of supporting three additional stories at 
a later date. ; 

He has been manager of the Dallas 
store since 1945. The branch formerly 
was operated in Texarkana. 





UGUSTA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Fort Defiance, Virginia 


One of America’s oldest and most distinguished 
military schools, located in the heart of the beau- 
tiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Prepares for 
all colleges, universities, and West Point and An- 
napolis. Grades 5-12. A War Department Honor 
R.O.T.C. School. 

Non-Denominational, but all Protestant cadets 
are required to attend the Augusta Stone Church 
(Presbyterian), one of the nation’s oldest, each 
Sunday. 


For information and catalog, write 
Colonel Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Principal. 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1949 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


RED SPRINGS, N. C. 
Proudly salutes her sister-college, 
AUSTIN COLLEGE 
upon her CENTENNIAL, 
and extends heartiest good wishes for the 


SECOND CENTURY 








STILLMAN COLLEGE 


TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA 
Established 1876 


Our church’s only college for Negroes 


Our congratulations to Austin College on a Century of Service. May she 
grow from strength to strength! 


SAM BURNEY HAY, President 


A Stronger Stillman is Fundamental to the Progress of Our Church’s Negro Work 
Help Make Stillman Stronger! 











How Gift Annuity Agreements Work 


Mr. X had $16,000 which he wished to invest safely 
His age was 65 


He purchased GIFT ANNUITY AGREEMENTS with the Executive 
Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


The Committee paid him 5.1 per cent interest on his investment as 
long as he lived 


He received a check for $255.00 on the first of each January and a 
check for $255.00 on the first of each July the remainder of his life- 
time, a total of $510.00 annually 


After the death of Mr. X any residuum of his GIFT ANNUITY be- 
came available for the work of the Kingdom of God 


Have YOU money which you would like to invest safely? Would you like to 
receive a fixed income the rest of your life with the assurance that the residue 


will continue to work for Christ and His Church after you depart? 


Then write TODAY, giving the amount you wish 
to invest and your age to: 


The Executive Committee of Christian Education 


and Ministerial Relief 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
Wade H. Boggs, Executive Secretary Wm. H. Hopper, Treasurer 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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NEW GYM—This $250,000 Hughey Memorial gymnasium basketball courts, physical education classrooms, two bowl- 
is expected to be completed this fall. It will provide three ing alleys, staff offices, lockers and dressing rooms. 


Ray Morrison Sparks New Sports Enthusiasm 


Enlarged Facilities and Nationally Known Coach 
Generate High Student and Alumni Interest. 


Austin College boosters felt that their college had pulled 
the athletic coup of the year when Ray Morrison, daddy of 
“razzle-dazzle,” wide-open football was signed. Morrison, at 
the time was at Temple University and earlier had coached 
at Vanderbilt, his alma mater, and at Southern Methodist in 
Dallas. It was reported that Morrison turned down an offer 
as head coach at Yale because he wanted to return to Texas 
and a quieter life than big-time football permitted. He said 
he had always wanted to settle down at a small-town college 
and that Austin College and Sherman suited him exactly. 

Dr. Guerrant, commenting on securing Morrison, said, “We 
know we are getting not only a great builder of football talent, 
but also a man whose fine personal character is in harmony 
with the ideals of the college, and one who has been an in- 
fluence for good in athletics for many years.” 

Now, with a fine new gymnasium, and Ray Morrison as the 
head football coach, it looks as though Austin College has 
Joe Joiner, ‘49, captain of the Kangaroos, its chance. 
and Martha Vindiver, Homecoming queen. 





FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 


First football schedule since Ray Mor- 
rison became coach at Austin College 
calls for four home games and five away. 
All of these will be at 8:00 P.M., except 
the November 12th game at Abilene, 
which will be at 2:00 P.M. The schedule 
follows: 

September 17, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette, La. 

Oct. 1, Hardin College, Childress, Tex. 

Oct. 8, Corpus Christi University; there. 

Oct. 15, “Ray Morrison Night”; Howard 
Payne; home. 

Oct. 22, Southwestern Missouri State 
College; home. 

October 29, McMurry College; home. 

Nov. 5, Homecoming; Southwestern 
University of Georgetown, Texas; home. 


DEAN AND COACH—Dean Moorman of Austin College and Ray Morrison, famous Nov. 12, Abilene Christian College; 
football coach, consider the Kangaroos’ prospects for this year. After thirty years in there. 
big-time football, Morrison says of his present opportunity, * ‘I’ve never been happier 

in my life.” Nov. 19, Texas A & I; Kingsville. 
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THERE’S ONE WAY 
voU CAN BE 


who tender biscuits. So tender they 
almost fall apart under your admiring stare. Fine- 
grained cakes with that velvety, moist crumb. How 


can you be sure of baking like that? The very next 
time you buy flour, be sure it's GLADIOLA 


FLOUR. And with it, ue GLADIOLA 
BAKING POWDER. Lady, what biscuits 


and cakes you will bake. 


TO BRIGHTEN EVERY BAKING HOUR, 
JUST BAKE WITH GLADIOLA FLOUR 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1949 
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Man Is More Than Intellect 


By JOHN F. ANDERSON, JR.* 


OHN CARLYLE GALLIMORE II of 

Howe has been awarded a technical 
fellowship of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for study at the University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. Gallimore 
was awarded a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in chemistry by Austin College this 
year.” 

Thus read the caption under a fine- 
looking young man’s picture in the Dallas 
Morning News of August 31. The signifi- 
cance of the announcement is not that 
the scholarship is so unique; numbers of 
them have been awarded all over the 
country. The news item should be note- 
worthy to Presbyterians because it 
heralds again the fact that the graduate 
of our small Christian colleges can stand 
on equal footing in the secular world 
with the products of the great universi- 
ties. 


Opportunity of Church College 


It has long been recognized by the dis- 
cerning observer that the Christian col- 
lege graduate had a much better oppor- 
tunity to develop his spiritual side as 
against the development of the mental 
side only by the state universities. The 


*Mr. Anderson, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Tyler, Texas, is an alumnus of Austin 
College, now a trustee. Before taking this pastorate 
he was a Navy chaplain. 


undergraduate in the very outset of his 
college career needs to distinguish be- 
tween obtaining knowledge to make an 
occupation productive and developing a 
personality and character to make a life 
successful. Real education is more than 
mere acquisition of facts. Our world has 
already been too harassed by “educated 
monsters.” 

Henry P. Van Dusen, president of 
Union Seminary, New York, in a pam- 
phlet entitled “Education and Christian 
Faith,” issued by the Indiana Council on 
Religion in Higher Education, speaks of 
the definite trend away from electives to 
a rather rigid course of study in the most 
progressive colleges and universities. 

“The major purpose behind all of these 
new schemes is to introduce larger unity, 
coherence and therefore meaning into the 
undergraduate’s course of study. Beneath 
the proposals lie two assumptions. Both 
are fundamentally religious assumptions. 
One concerns the nature of man; the 
other, the nature of truth... . 

“We are being led back behind a con- 
ception which has largely dominated the 
recent epoch, that man is primarily an 
intellect to be instrueted and trained, to 
the conception which guided our fore- 
bears who first planted schools on this 
continent, and which led them so pre- 
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vailingly to place higher education firm- 
ly under religious auspices—that human 
nature is bi-polar, mind and soul, and that 
the concern of learning is with the whole 
man as with the Whole Truth, to lead 
forth his mind into an apprehension of 
that Truth and his soul into a disciplined 
and obedient loyalty to its imperious com- 
mands. The task of education is both to 
fill the mind and to form the soul. 

“But the other, and more important, 
assumption concerns the nature of truth. 
It is, quite simply, the organic unity of 
all truth, each several part being what 
it is by virtue of its place within the 
Whole; and, therefore, the coherence of 
knowledge which is man’s apprehension 
of truth. . 


Truth Is One 


“But, if truth is an organic whole, how 
does it come to be so? Whence springs 
its interrelatedness and coherence? What 
do these imply regarding the nature of 
Reality ? We are driven hard up against 
the question of God. By the same token, 
religion, a true knowledge of God, far 
from being a peripheral or incidental sub- 
ject in the scheme of education—one 
stone located here or there haphazard in 
the educational arch—is the Queen of the 
Sciences, not because the church says so, 
or because superstition or tradition have 
so imposed it upon human credulity, or 
because it was so recognized in one great 
age of learning, but because of the nature 
of Reality—because if there be a God at 
all, he must be the ultimate and control- 
ling Reality through which all else derives 
its being and the truth concerning him, 
as best man can apprehend it, must be 
the keystone of the ever-incomplete arch 
of human knowledge. Learning which 
does not confess him as its Foundation 
and as the Determiner of the conditions 
which render its enterprise possible, and 
which does not aspire to him as its Goal, 
is false learning, whatever its achieve- 
ments and its claims.” 


Knowledge Plus 


Because of the overwhelming weight 
of this obvious logic stated so clearly by 
Dr. Van Dusen, and because experience in 
Austin College has shown me how every 
subject can become a part of the Whole 
of Christian Truth, I definitely feel that 
Gallimore and other young scientists 
schooled in our church colleges will know 
as much as any about atomic energy, 
but, best of all, they will know more about 
what to do with this power which man 
has at last discovered in God’s world. 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A.A. or A.S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades. Business Ad- 
ministration. One- and two-year 
commercial courses. Flying, Ath- 
letics. Thorough Instruction. Per- 
sonal Attention. Summer School. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 
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First home of Austin College in 
Huntsville, this building was called 
“the pride of Texas” when it was 
»* built. It is still in use. 


Austin College, whose very name implies its close 
relationship with the history and traditions of Texas, has given 100 
years of honorable service in the field of higher education. 

Southwestern Life Insurance Company, itself a Texas institution, 
and all loyal Texans acknowledge and are grateful for the educa- 
tional opportunities presented by Austin College to the thousands 
of young men and women who have emerged from its classrooms to 
make their individual contributions to the cultural and economic 
progress of the Lone Star State. 





a 
JAMES RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE * DALLAS 

















Hearty Congratulations to AUSTIN COLLEGE 


L. L. SAMS & SONS i 


Desi gners and Manufacturers 
of 
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Let’s Do Something 
f (0 [/ FOREIGN MISSIONS 


HOME MISSIONS 


MORE AND BETTER TRAINED 
MINISTERS AND TEACHERS 


CHRISTIAN HOME LIFE AND PARENTHOOD 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 















Let’s Build the Foundations 


of Christian higher education secure against the rising tide 
of secularism, for without these foundations there will be 


NO— Foreign Missions 





Home Missions 

Christian ministry 

Democratic school system 

Christian home life and parenthood 


For, “if the foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous do?” 


Your Money Juvested in Christian Education 


equips foreign missionaries 

strengthens the hands of home mission workers 
recruits and trains a better ministry 

attracts and develops effective lay workers 
undergirds home life and Christian parenthood 
gives spiritual strength to our public school system 








EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 





WabeE H. Boccs, Executive Secretary Wm. H. Hopper, Treasurer 


410 Urban Building Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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VETERAN TRUSTEES—Thomas E. 
Craig (left), of McKinney, has been an 
Austin College trustee for Rite years; 
C. S. Roberts, Sr., Sherman, for twenty- 
eight years. Both graduated there in 1898. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


to Our Good Friend and Neighbor, 
Austin College, on its 100th Anniversary. 


Me My 


MISSIONARY LINE—Mrs. Robert T. Milner (left), Austin College ’49, and 
the college favorite, comes from a long line of missionaries. She was Katherine 
Ann Moore. Her parents, the Boude C. Moores were missionaries in Japan for 
twenty-five years. Her great grandfather, James H. Ballagh, was a missionary 
in Japan, and her grandmother, Mrs. R. E. MeAlpine, was sent to Japan as 
the first Presbyterian, US, missionary. Katherine Ann’s father’s mother mar- 
ried J. W. Moore, another missionary to Japan. Katherine Ann herself plans 
a medical career leading to medical missions—in Japan. Her great grand- 
father, H. B. Boude, was president of Austin College from 1878 to 1881. 
CLASS OF ’92—James K. Thompson (right), for many years pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Ft. Worth, is the oldest living alumnus of the 
college. Dr. Thompson still makes his home in Ft. Worth where he serves as 
associate pastor of the Polytechnic Presbyterian (USA) Church. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred Adams 
Give College Infirmary 


Long prominent in the leadership of 








“YN 
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£ A 


We take special pride in your 
century of service. Ideals in- 
stilled in your student body have 
guided boys at Texas Military 
Institute through the leadership 


of some of your very able alumni. 


SAN ANTONIO, 
TEXAS 


Ban} 3 el faster 
INSTITUTE 





the church, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Adams of 
Austin, Texas (above), have given $25,000 
to Austin College for the construction of 
an infirmary. The gift was made specifi- 
cally by the Fred Adams Family Foun- 
dation. Mr. Adams is a member of the 
college board of trustees. 


AIR VIEW of the campus—before signi- 

ficant additions were made—like the Paul 

Coffin Dormitory and the Hughey Me- 
morial Gymnasium. 
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Congratulations and Best Wishes to 


AUSTIN COLLEGE 


* 


JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Dallas 

















Congratulations to 

















AUSTIN COLLEGE 


on the celebration of its One Hundredth Anniversary 


FRONTIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF ... 


Muriatic Acid 
Liquid Caustic Soda 


Solid Caustic Soda 
Flake Caustic Soda 


General Office: 
Midland, Texas 


Plant: 
Denver City, Texas 





ROBERT L. WOOD CURTIS W. CANNON’ C. M. THOMPSON 


President Vice-President Sales Manager 
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ONEY came harder in the first five 
M years of the life of Austin College 
than it has during the past five—about 
ten times as hard. But there is some- 
thing about the efforts of those first 
years that is basically sound and which 
did for the college throughout the nation 
what has never been done since and, of 


course, what couldn’t be done today be- 
cause we have more colleges and also 
because we have established our annual 
budgets. 

Daniel Baker, the chief inspiration of 
the college at its beginning, because of 
his wide and fruitful contacts and his 
reputation as a great evangelist, was a 








CONGRATULATIONS 
TO 
AUSTIN COLLEGE 
FOR 
ESTABLISHING A 
RETIREMENT PLAN 
FOR 


FACULTY MEMBERS AND OTHER EMPLOYEES 


DESIGNED BY 


PENSION ANALYSIS BUREAU 
1502 Dallas National Bank Building, Dallas, Texas 


Consultants for college and other employee retirement plans 


MODERN 
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magnificent choice as the financial agent. 
You couldn’t have beat him. The college 
paid him a salary of $1,000 a year and 
sent him out. Up and down the land he 
went, holding one evangelistic meeting 
after another, and always, with it, en- 
listing support for his college. Great 
preacher that he was, whatever he en- 
dorsed was bound to be worth a man’s 
interest and investment. And he made 
his appeal with deep persuasion. For ex- 
ample, you might read from his Life and 
Labors while he was on one of his ex- 
tended trips, this time in his own state— 

“. . . O that the churches of our be- 
loved Zion would . . . remember that in 
Texas and other frontier states, many 
precious souls are hungering for the 





DANIEL BAKER—He felt what 
he gave. 


bread of life; and also remember that the 
night cometh when no man can work. 
Methinks one on reading this says, ‘Well, 
I will give five dollars to the cause of 
domestic missions; I can give this amount 
and not feel it.’ Suppose, my Christian 
brother, you give twenty, and feel it. 
Your Savior felt what he did for you. 
A remark of this kind once heard from 
the pulpit thrilled through my whole soul, 
and made me do more than empty my 
purse. I borrowed from a friend. The 
idea of feeling what I gave was delight- 
ful.” 


Conversions and Contributions 


In his journal he recorded his progiess 
—the number of conversions and the 
amount of money contributed for his be- 
loved Austin College: Sumpterville (SC) 
in 1852: . . . First I went to Edisto Is- 
land. . . . Without making any applica- 
tion, except from the pulpit, free-will 
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offerings were in less than four days sent 
in to the amount of more than $300. Go- 
ing next to Columbia, I received subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $487.95. The presi- 
dent of the college, Dr. Thornwell, sub- 
scribed $100, and the students $258. Was 
not this noble!” 

Writing to his wife from Salisbury, 
N. C., on his trip the following year, he 
reported: “At Wynsboro, where it was 
doubtful whether I could get $100, I re- 
ceived more than $200. At Horeb, a small 
church in the country, where the amount 
anticipated was no more than some $30 
or $40, it proved to be one round hundred. 
At Charlotte, where not much was ex- 
pected, I received in subscriptions, paid 
and not paid, nearly $500. And at David- 
son College, where the president said he 
thought I could not get more than $30 or 
$40, I received nearly $300. In two places 
I had to tell them to—hold! I had enough; 
and wished them to give no more... . 
At Charlotte the number of converts was 
fifty. . . At Davidson College, more 
than thirty, of whom twenty-two were 
college students.” 

The next month he wrote from Provi- 
ence Church: “The meeting at Poplar 
Tent closed last Wednesday. . . . About 
sixty converts and $268 given to the col- 
mee. 

So went Daniel Baker from the begin- 
ning of this service in 1850 until 1856. 
During that time he had gained for the 
college thousands of acres of land and 
approximately $100,000 in money. How 
many converts he had made, no one can 
estimate. 

One of his most colorful experiences 
on these travels for the college, Dr. Baker 
tells in a letter to his wife in the follow- 
ing account: 


Expect Some Danger Nigh 
Crowned with most extraordinary suc- 
cess, both as agent of the college and 
herald of salvation, I was returning home 
in October in high spirits, and with a 
grateful heart, when I found the poet 
had but too much reason to say: 


“We should expect some danger nigh, 
Where we possess delight.” 


On my way home I was robbed! ee 


You would like a little history of the 
affair. Well, I will give it. The first time 
I saw the man (Kean, Kane, or King), 
was on the car the other side of Ham- 
burg. A little incident marked our first 
acquaintance. It was a warm afternoon, 
and I was upon the sunny side. The car 
was pretty much crowded but on the 
shady side, where was also a pleasant 
breeze, I saw this man and his wife, oc- 
cupying a double seat, having another 
double seat so turned over as to furnish 
a resting place for his lady’s foot. Upon 
this double seat no person was sitting; 
and thinking that I needed the cool shade 
and the pleasant breeze more than .the 
lady’s foot or the carpetbag which I saw 
there, I went and proposed to turn the 
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double seat over, that it might be occu- 
pied by myself. In attempting to make 
this reasonable arrangement, he repelled 
me rudely. “Sir,” said I, ““you have more 
than your share.” Saying this, I returned 
to my old seat on the warm and sunny 
side; but after a while, thinking that I 
might appeared wanting in politeness to 
the lady, who was also concerned, I went 
back and made some slight apology. I 
ought to have done no such thing; but 
I could not think of being guilty of any 
rudeness, even in appearance, to a lady. 


Saw the Money Box 
When we reached the terminus, and 
were about to exchange the car for 
stages, the trunks of the passengers were 


put down upon the ground in an open 
space. I opened my trunk and took out 
some gold to pay my fare. Kean, it seems, 
was present when I opened my trunk, 
and noticed where my money was kept; 
and I believe, from that moment marked 
me for his victim. Arriving at Lagrange, 
he left his companion there, evidently 
that he might be more free to act. 

On getting into the cars at West Point, 
he took the seat immediately behind me, 
and became very gracious. He ascertained 
that I was going to Texas, and he gave 
me to understand that he was going to 
Mobile. So it was agreed that when we 
got on board the steamboat at Mont- 
gomery, we should occupy the same state- 
room. He must have first made the propo- 
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Con gratulations to 


Austin College 


upon the achievements of its first 100 years 
and upon its notable progress as it begins its 


second century of service. 





3014 Leeland 
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sition, for I think I never could have 
done such a thing. On reaching Mont- 
gomery, as there was a boat about to 
start, I went immediately on board. He 
came immediately after, and had his name 
registered for the same stateroom, tak- 
ing the upper berth. Coming into the 
room about eleven o’clock on Tuesday 
night, October 12th, I observed: “We have 
a very pleasant room.” “I don’t like it,” 
said he, “for it is just over the boilers.” 
“You can get another room, I presume, 
sir,” was my reply. But no; the fear of 
the boilers could not induce him to change 
his quarters. 

That very night, as it seems, he came 
in about midnight from the gaming-table, 
and perceiving that I was fast asleep, 
he took the keys out of my pocket, and 
quietly opening my trunk, his nimble 
fingers soon made their way to my 
money-box; and rifling it of its contents, 
gold and bank bills to the amount of 
about one thousand dollars, he then put 
every thing in good order, locked the 
trunk, and putting the keys where he 
had found them, got into his berth, and 
there remained until after I had arisen 
in the morning. He was then very im- 
patient to get off; at eleven o’clock he 
did get off at Prairie Bluff. When the 
boat reached that place, my virtuous 
friend came to me in a state of much 
excitement, and said, “Mr. Baker, I am 
going to take a ride with a friend”; and 
without bidding me good-bye, he went 
away, being careful to have his trunk 
taken out by the back door. 


Some three or four hours after he had 
thus taken “French leave” of me, I opened 
my trunk, when lo! to my astonishment 
and horror, I found that my money-box 
was light and empty. Calling a friend, I 
made known to him the astounding fact. 
He called the captain, and soon the affair 
was made known to all on board. There 
was a consultation. A general search was 
proposed; but it was plain that no one 
could have taken the money but he who 
had occupied the same room with myself. 


In Swift Pursuit 

The next thing was to get some efficient 
man to go in pursuit of him. One B. con- 
sented to enter upon the chase. He and 
myself, therefore, got on board of the first 
steamboat we met going up the river. We 
did not reach Prairie Bluff until after 
breakfast the next morning; so the thief 
had about twenty hours the start of us. 
Here, sending Mr. B. one way, it was 
thought advisable that I should take an- 
other. Whilst I was endeavouring to hire 
a horse for myself, which detained me one 
full hour, up drove Major H. in a buggy, 
having one spare seat. “There,” said a 
friend, “there goes the very man that will 
suit you. He is the ex-sheriff of this county, 
and understands such matters.” Although 
he was driving very rapidly, I ran after 
him and hailed him. Telling him my story 
he became much interested, and, although 
it was very inconvenient for him to un- 
dertake the pursuit, he consented. Jump- 
ing into his buggy, we rode about ten 
miles to the house of a friend, there got 
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a fresh horse, and then, I assure you, 
Major H. was off, as the saying is, like 
a streak of lightning. As the well-trained 
hound chases the deer, nor easily misses 
the track, so it was with the ex-sheriff, 

We rode nearly all night, and, devious 
as were the windings of the thief, my 
friend did not, for one moment, lose the 
scent. Perceiving that the chase would 
be a long one, Major H. concluded to go 
to a town where there was a telegraph 
office. From this he sent a dispatch to 
the Marshal of Montgomery, whither he 
knew the thief was hastening. There the 
man was arrested—lightning struck! and 
there, to his utter astonishment, found 
lodgings provided for him, not in the 
hotel, but in the jail. Being searched, 
about six hundred and fifty dollars were 
found upon him in gold and South Caro- 
lina bills, agreeing most marvellously with 
what I had seen a few days before in 
my own strong box! 

I hurried to Montgomery, and paid my 
old roommate a visit. As I entered the 
apartment where he was confined, he 
reached out his hand to me, saying, ‘Mr. 
Baker, I know you!” Taking his hand, I 
replied, “And I know you, sir!”—and add- 
ed, “Mr. Kean, you have put me to a great 
inconvenience; I did not think you would 
have served me so!” “Mr. Baker,” said he, 
“I know your person, but I know nothing 
about your affairs!” 

If he should be convicted and sent to 
the penitentiary, some good will have 
been done; not so much, indeed, as if he 
had been convicted and converted by my 
instrumentality. 

The doctrine of a Divine Providence, 
as manifest in this whole affair, is a 
blessed doctrine; and, although this is 
not exactly the state of rewards and 
punishments, yet “those who notice prov- 
idences, shall have providences to notice.” 
I believe that, in some way or other, the 
hand of God is in it. He has, at any rate, 
permitted it. . 


College Suffered No Loss 

The amount stolen was about one thou- 
sand dollars, of which about six hundred 
and sixty-six was recovered. As I had 
been in the habit of making remittances 
with great promptness as money was 
collected for the college, the amount 
stolen was nearly all my own; and, in 
making out my account with the treas- 
urer, as may be seen by reference to the 
books, I charged myself with the whole 
amount, and the college lost nothing. 
This I could afford to do, inasmuch as by 
a formal and recorded vote of the exec- 
utive committee I was permitted to re- 
tain what, as stated in the complimentary 
notes, was intended for myself personally. 

This affair of the robbery was a serious 
drawback to many pleasant things con- 
nected with this tour. But, upon the 
whole, it was a prosperous one; and, re- 
turning home, and finding no breach 
there, but everything pleasant, and the 
college doing well, I thought that, after 
all, I had much reason for thankfulness 
and joy. 

(From The Life and Labors of the Rev. Daniel 


Baker, D. D., by his son William M. Baker. Pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1858.) 
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OUR BEST WISHES... 


To Austin College of Sherman 
In Its Centennial Year 





Giants on the Horizon 
...!n Industrial Texas 


Like the stalwart, armored giants of old, these 
towering, modern giants of today stand for peace, 
security and strength. They symbolize, too, the pro- 
gressive spirit of our energetic and enterprising 
generation in developing, building and expanding 
the vast resources for greater industrialization of a 
greater Texas. 


To keep an abundant supply of electric power 
available for rapidly expanding industry and agri- 
culture and for domestic and commercial consumers 
in North, Central and East Texas, the Texas Power 
& Light Company is now completing a huge expan- 
sion program which involves major installations 
of new electric generating capacity, and additions 
to substations and transmission and distribution 
lines. 


As the existence of aii abundance of dependable, 
low-cost electric service has been a vital factor in 
the past growth and development of this area, so 
today it provides a basic requirement for continued 
industrial and economic progress. 


In keeping with its slogan, “Providing for the 
Texas of Today ... Planning for the Texas of To- 
morrow,” this Company is constantly planning and 
building for the ever-increasing electric needs of 
home, farm, business and industry! With the same 
pioneering spirit and confidence in the future dis- 
played by those Texans who founded the Texas 
Power and Light Company in 1912, we are forging 
ahead today .. . always working to build the greater 
Texas of the future! 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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Michigan Professor Says Religion 
Must Be in College Curriculum 


Meadville, Pa. (RNS)—A warning that 
religion “must have its place” in the col- 
lege curriculum if America is not to be- 
come nonreligious or antireligious was 
made before the National Council on Re- 
ligion in Higher Education, meeting at 
Allegheny College here. 

Howard Y. McClusky of the University 
of Michigan said the curriculum should 
not only include instruction in religion, 
but that other subjects should be so pre- 
sented as to make their religious impli- 
cations apparent. He also advised that no 


~ me 























one be barred from higher education be- 
cause of race, creed, color or economic 
considerations. 





Dr. McClusky also cautioned against 
the idea that everyone should have a col- 
lege education or that all education is eS 
good. He said that in the past twenty-five 
years the attempt to provide “education 
for everybody and education about every- 
thing” had produced “intellectual indi- 
gestion on the national scale.” 








MO-RANCH SLIDE—This slide takes you right into the Guadalupe River 

at Mo-Ranch, summer conference center of Texas Presbyterians. This fall all 
B E LH AVE N members will be expected to join hands to raise about $750,000 to pay for the 
former oil company president’s estate and to provide for its equipment for 


‘G O LLE G E the church’s use. 


i; TERRELL-HARRINGTON . 


The Demands of Parents SCHOLARSHIP 


The Needs of Students : ee 
Pex A Terrell-Harrington scholarship is P id f 
Maintains— being established this fall at Austin Col- residents oO 


Christian Atmosphere - cis 
- - 2 ] t f ] F - 
Well-rounded Educational Pro- ege in recognition of the college’s cen 


we tennial. Named for Mrs. J. Percy Terrell, A . C ll 
M Rena ae of Navasota, and Mrs. C. S. Harrington, ustin O ege | 
vioderate Expense Houston, the scholarship will be financed 

















Write: by offerings made at each fall district samuel McKinney ...... 1850-53; 62-71 A 
G. T. Gillespie, President, meeting of the women of Brazos Pres- : a 
Jackson, Mississippi. bytery. It was Brazos Presbytery which EN PE oo ne pe nce orsraens 1853-57 bi 
back in 1848 established Austin College. A. E. Thom (Acting) .......... 1857-58 
| 1 
: Ser CE ai Sannin seen gins 1858-62 | P 
S. M. Luckett ........... 1871-78; 87-97 | 
“ ‘ ’ ‘ ° ’ 
QUEENS COLLEGE 7 ee 1878-81 
Fully accredited liberal arts college for women. 4 Tins “ting -85 
Fields of pores wr Ar nat cutee Fine arts, Semana W. D. Vinson (Acting) ........ 1881-82 
Relations, Language and Literature, Professional P oy 9. 
Subjects, Religion o Siieundiie, and em E. P. Palmer .........--+..--- 1882-85 
Donald MeGregor ............. 85-87 
HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President in See asin: 
Charlotte, North Carolina. et Sampson cocceccccceoces 1897-1900 
NE coo ean ae Ra ater ours 1900-31 Sy 
ee SINE ice gis kon < rine OAL 1931-43 





M O N T R E A T C O L L E GC E Ws, MO oo hn 3 tics dines 1943- bi 


Four-Year College for Women 


Controlled by the Mountain Retreat Association Presidents of 











CHRISTIAN ATMOSPHERE HIGH SCHOLASTIC GOALS 
Low EXPENSES WorRK SCHOLARSHIPS TEXAS PRESBYTERIAN 
ONE- OR TWO-YEAR SECRETARIAL COURSE COLLEGE 
MONTREAT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Merged in 1931) 
College Preparatory School Henry C. Evans ........ 1902-16; 19-21 F. 
ee ad aunae tees peta | ee ae 1916-19 
Located in the “Land of the Sky,” Western North Carolina French W. Thompson ......... 1921-24 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President Montreat, N. C. J. G. Varner .........-.ese000 1924-27 
a See 1927-31 
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PRESBYTERIAN MO-RANCH ASSEMBLY 


HUNT, TEXAS 


In the Heart of the Hills 


ASSEMBLY GROUNDS OWNED 
AND OPERATED BY THE 
SYNOD OF TEXAS, 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S. 


Youth building 
and Scout house 


4,443 paying guests for the 


first conference season. 


2,265 delegates in 14 youth 


and adult conferences. 


A restful retreat in a Christian atmosphere; 
bracing climate in the hills, elevation ap- 
proximately 2,200 feet, on the headwaters 


of the Guadalupe River. 
* 


Swimming, boating, fishing, hunting, bow1- 
ing; complete gymnasium and other recrea- 


tional facilities. 


FACILITIES ARE NOW AVAILABLE FOR GUESTS AND SMALL GROUP CONFERENCES 


For information, rates, etc., write O. O. West, Manager 


PRESBYTERIAN MO-RANCH ASSEMBLY, HUNT, TEXAS 


































e Texas Presbyterians’ Attitude Toward 
Christian Education Tells an Interesting— 


Story of Rising and Waning Interest 


By MRS. C. S. HARRINGTON* 


NSOFAR as the history of Austin Col- 
| lege can be graphed, it is an accurate 
and revealing commentary on the attitude 
of Texas Presbyterianism toward Chris- 
tian education. 


*Mrs. Harrington is an outstanding leader 
among Presbyterian women, formerly head of their 
Assembly-wide organization. She is now a mem- 
ber of the central committee of the World Council 
of Churches. Her home is in Houston. 


It must be remembered that in 1849 
Texas had just.thrown off the yoke of 
Mexico and a dominant state religion. 
It was just emerging as a brave, new 
nation, willing, on its own terms, to be- 
come a part of the great country from 
which her people had so recently come. 

Into this new day of opportunity came 
48-year-old Daniel Baker, Princeton Uni- 











AUSTIN COLLEGE 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


For a full century, Austin College has served 
the Church with continuous distinction in the 
field of Christian Education. Its Centennial 
birthday is observed with great pride and satis- 


faction by its friends throughout the world. 


BEN E. KEITH COMPANY 
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versity graduate and pastor of a well- 
established church in Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Dr. Baker was a dynamic and compelling 
preacher, an evangelist of the first rank, 
well-known throughout the North and 
East, and whatever he gave his energies 
to, was almost sure to succeed. 

Here in this frontier area, in some sec- 
tions of which he knew that he was 
preaching the Gospel for the first time, 
he saw clearly the need for the finest and 
best prepared Christian leadership. More 
than any other individual, he was respon- 
sible for establishing Austin College. 
And as its first financial agent, he pressed 
its needs upon the minds and hearts of 
people throughout his wide travels on be- 
half of the college. 

During these early days the indicator 
line on our graph may be seen to have 
shot upward because Texas Presbyterians 
saw the value of church schools and they 
supported them. 


Decline Is Marked 

-In the second phase the progress of 
these schools became practically static 
and then began to decline. Presbyterians 
were proud of their schools and sent their 
children to them (at least, some did), but 
they failed to realize that there had to 
be greater financial support if these 
schools were to keep up with the ad- 
vances of their state-owned and state- 
supported schools. In these times there 
was practically no energetic or enthu- 
iastic effort, certainly none to be com- 
pared with Daniel Baker’s heroic leader- 
ship, to measure up to the challenge and 
the opportunity. 

This waning concern was not because 
of apathy or indifference, but because of 
a great confidence in the system of pub- 
lic schools, including the institutions of 
higher learning. This revolutionary and 
far-reaching development was a good 
and great one in that it was a product 
of our American freedom and in its de- 
termination that all should have equal 
educational advantages. But loyal church- 
men did not foresee that there could ever 
be a curriculum based only on the secular, 
with the teaching of religious truth, 
facts, standards and principles legally 
excluded and prohibited. 


An Unexpected Turn 
The line of demarcation between church 
and state had taken a queer, unexpected 
and mystifying turn, entirely untrue to 
the principles that had begun and brought 
to fruition the whole system. In this peri- 
od church people were slow to see, if 
not blind to what was really happening 
to Christian education. One after another 
Presbyterian schools quietly passed out 
of existence; often the physical equipment 
was sold for a pittance, and years later 

(Continued on page 38) 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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from the halls of Austin College have come 
generations of men and women who went 
on into the world to give enduring light for 


the, pathways of their fellow men. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


AMERICAN LIBERTY OIL COMPANY 
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Rising and Waning Interest 
(Continued from page 36) 


when it had become a thriving school 
under other auspices, it was not pleasant 
to remember that it had once been a 
Presbyterian school. 

These were hard days for Austin Col- 
lege, never actually giving up, but barely 
existing and struggling on under devoted 
and sacrificial leadership. Even when 
merged with the Texas Presbyterian Col- 
lege for Women, then in Milford, there 
was not the expected and needed increase 
in support. 


Depression Checked Upward 
Movement 

Gradually, however, Presbyterians be- 
gan to see what had happened to them. 
A Christian college, a Presbyterian col- 
lege, was necessary, if there were to be 
Presbyterian ministers, missionaries and 
lay leadership in “this great domain west 
of the River.” 

“Now an Austin College worthy of her 
illustrious name and her church seemed 
HONORARY DEGREE—At the 1949 Commencement of Austin College, ssured. For now its constituency had an 
Mrs. C. S. Harrington, writer of this article, was awarded the Doctor of eg onc = ven gg 
Humanities degree. She is shown here, as Mrs. J. Percy Terrell (left), Nava- teas Rc eal Me 238s pte 


were making renewed efforts; now they 
sota, Texas, member of the board of trustees, made the award. seemed to appreciate the task which was 


to be done. And then came the Depres- 
sion. 

The graph of Austin College, even as 
it turned upward briefly, rapidly touched 
its lowest mark. It seemed doubtful that 
Christian education could survive in 
Texas Presbyterianism. Many plans were 
made seeking to hold or to shift the re- 
sponsibility because they were felt to be 
necessary or expedient. But because there 
were those who did believe in Christian 
education, in Presbyterian education in 
a Presbyterian school, some way the col- 
lege survived. 











President’s Five-Year Program 
In 1943, President Guerrant, new at 


Our con gratulations and his task, projected a five-year program— 

an astounding program (see page 11). 

best wishes to Austin But this, he was convinced, was what 

would be necessary if the church fulfilled 

Y alia a its purpose and destiny and if Austin Col- 
College on its 


(Continued on page 42) 





100th Birthday Davis and Elkins College 
Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 


° Member of and accredited by 
M | R R | \ ~ North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 
Emphasizes Christian Character 
PAINT and WALLPAPER STORE and thorough scholarship. 


Personal interest in the individual 


PAINTS, WALLPAPER, PICTURE student. 
: , : : Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
FRAMING AND ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 
110 E. LAMAR ST. SHERMAN, TEXAS 


A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 
R. B. PURDUM, President. 
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DIRECTOR—Robt. W. Bedford’s A Cap- 
pella choir sings before 14,000 people a 
year. 


= 
ia 


ALL TOGETHER—Choir, concert band and college orchestra unite under the direc- 

tion of Mr. Swanson to present a high grade concert in the campus auditorium. 

Below is shown the A Cappella choir which tours the Southwest, sings in many 
churches, and appears on various radio programs. 





- 


CORONATION—Campus balloting leads to the annual election of the queen of the 


campus and her court. 








Here, surrounded by her attendants, the favorite receives 
the traditional symbols and honors. 


Fine Arts Department 
Now Three Years Old 


Austin College, as one of its Centen- 
nial objectives, established its depart- 
ment of Fine Arts in 1946 which has al- 
ready won wide acclaim. 





INSTRUMENTAL—Robert W. Swan- 
son (above), former instructor in violin 
in the Minneapolis College of Music, di- 
rects the band, teaches instrumental mu- 
sic. Myra Jo Preston (below), organ and 
theory, this year on leave of absence at 
Eastman School of Music. 
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Here the line of interest, enthusiasm 
and support is seen to move upward until 
now it has reached its high mark and the 
college and its countless friends are ex- 
cited as they think of its coming oppor- 
tunity. 


Rising and Waning Interest 
(Continued from page 38) 

lege made its contribution to the social, 
economic, political and spiritual life of 
the great and growing Southwest. " ‘ _ 

Europe and Asia lie prostrate and bank- 
rupt. The Western World stands today 
in a place of unbelievable leadership and 
amazing opportunity. It has been well 
said that the hand and mind of man have 
been trained far beyond his heart, will 


Js3o0ks af Remembrance : 


e Record the life history of your 
® church along with the names of those 
ds whose gifts have benefited your church. 
§ Beautiful, hand-tooled leather books 
with hand-engrossed pages are exhibited 
in carved repositories. 

Also, exquisite stained glass win- 
dows and church furnishings. Send for 
our catalog. 
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Thank you, 


—for what you have done for 


AFRICA 


(AMONG OTHERS) 


Austin College. 


—for a great missionary like Motte Martin, 1879-1946; 


—for others of your number who have followed in his path: 


e Thomas Chalmers Vinson 

e Roy Fields Cleveland 

e Ann Boyd Cleveland Crane 

e William C. and Mildred Avery Washburn 
e Wm. Frank McElroy, Sr. 

e Wm. Frank McElroy, Jr. 

e Lucile Stone McElroy 

e Garland and Eleanor McDaniel Goodrum 
e Conway T. Wharton 

e Elizabeth A. Zogheib 


—for the effective way in which you have helped to kindle the 
vision of world missions and to stir the response to meet it; 


—for the interest and concern of your students and alumni on 
behalf of these missionaries and others in every field of service. 


Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


C. Darby Fulton, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Box 330, 
NASHVILLE ie TENNESSEE 








and conscience. For this reason there 
beats upon the church and her people a 
blinding, searching white light of con- 
flict, change and criticism. Insidious ide- 
ologies and forces are successfully pa- 
rading as modern justice and freedom in 
the minds of those who are not deeply 
grounded in the basic tenets of the church 
and of democracy. Materialism, secular- 
ism, and even paganism in some areas 
seem to triumph over the simple, sober, 
difficult, testing teachings of the Chris- 
tian church. 

These tenets and teachings, brought 
from Calvinistic Europe, and written into 
our Constitution, as well as in our hearts 
and lives, make us know that our great 
church and our faith have a needed mes- 
sage of standards and ideals for eco- 
nomics and politics, for business and 
commerce, for individuals and for so- 
ciety, in this day when much of the world 
is caught in desperate and totalitarian 
slavery. 

Leadership is stewardship, and Chris- 
tian character alone can give the leader- 
ship required for the testing challenges 
before us in order that the vast achieve- 
ments of our time may be used for pros- 
perity, brotherhood, peace, and a world 
of order and justice. 


Crossroads of the Americas 

The Southwest stands at the great cen- 
tral crossroads of highway, water, rail 
and air transportation between the Ameri- 
cas, and here in the very center of this 
stragetic opportunity are the Presbyterian 
Church, with her heritage and needed 
message of freedom of democracy, and 
Austin College ready to train and send 
out men and women who, as they “go 
in and possess the land,” will take that 
determining Christian potential for right 
and good and peace. 

On this significant anniversary of Aus- 
tin College, Texas Presbyterians loving- 
ly salute their church college, Dr. and 
Mrs. Guerrant, the faculty and adminis- 
tration, the wise and generous Board of 
Trustees, the energetic and loyal alumni 
association. And they ask God’s guidance 
and richest blessings as this college suc- 
cessfully closes her first and enters her 
second and more glorious 100 years. 

The indicator on the graph of all that 
is Austin College is steadily rising, and 
Presbyterians, in humble gratitude, 
pledge that never again will Christian 
education be disregarded, underestimated, 
or relegated to a place of minor concern 
in their minds and hearts and gifts. 
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SAN ANTONIO BUICK COMPANY 


Broadway at Fifth 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
HENRY H. BRYANT, President 











HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


joins all Texas 
in congratulating 


AUSTIN COLLEGE 


Sherman, Texas 


On its 
Century of Service to the State 
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Small College Instills Principle 


By CLYDE EAGLETON* 


AM WORKING as a consultant to 
a the United Nations, and thus frequent- 
ly see Andrew Cordier, the executive as- 
sistant to the Secretary-General. He has 
a very responsible job; practically every- 
thing flows through his hands. He is de- 
scribed as the man who holds the UN to- 
gether. 

Cordier comes from a small denomi- 
Alumnus of Austin College of the Class of 1910, 


now professor of International Law, New York 
University. 


national college in India which is not 
widely known; he illustrates the fact that 
many of our best men come from small 
denominational colleges—like Austin Col- 
lege. In such schools they are grounded 
in fundamental Christian principles, and 
these principles serve as guideposts in all 
their decisions. People come to know that 
their decisions are honestly made and 
therefore trust them. In the international 
situation there are too many persons who 











Two Old 
Friends... 


For 77 of Austin College’s 100 years this 
bank has been serving Sherman and 
North Texas. As one pioneer to another, 
we extend our best wishes in Centennial 
Year. We both have come a long way 
together. And we feel that in many re- 
spects we share one common basis for our 
success and bright promise for the future 


. and that is our unswerving purpose 


of SERVICE in our respective fields. 


The Mencuants & Pranters 


WATIONAL BANK OF SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








EAGLETON—A man of prebity and 
integrity stands out. 


think that ethical principles do not apply 
to sovereign states and who therefore 
think in terms of intrigue for immediate 
national advantage. It is surprising how 
a man of probity and integrity stands out 
and is recognized among statesmen and 
diplomats. 


Backbone of Principle 


It is my belief that the small denomi- 
national college instills into its students 
this backbone of principle and that if it 
did no more than this it would be well 
worthwhile. The large university may 
have a stronger faculty, better library 
and laboratories, and the student who 
wishes to specialize will doubtless have 
to go from the small college to the large 
university. But at the latter, he is part 
of a large machine; he has little oppor- 
tunity for the personal contact with pro- 
fessors which the small college offers. It 
is a good idea for Christian parents to 
send their young people first to the small 
college and later, if needed, to the bigger 
university. 

This means a special function for the 
small college; for what other reason 
should it survive? It should inculcate into 





Build and Equip Now Under 
Broadway Plan Church Finance 





and continue to build as long as you can 
reach your possibilities. 

The method contemplates the issuance of 
5 per cent semi-annual interest coupon bonds 
maturing serially over 13 years. 

They build and equip the church and at 
the same time constitute a safe, dependable 
investment for the members and others. 


Full information furnished on request. 


BROADWAY PLAN 
1408 Sterling Building 
Houston, Texas 


J. S. Bracewell, Director. 
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its students the fundamental Christian 
principles by which human relationships 
should be carried on. I do not mean mere- 
ly formal courses in religion, but the ap- 
plication of Christian ideals in all courses, 
and in all faculty-student contacts. In- 
deed, there is a danger that the denomi- 
national college may be intolerant of 
other beliefs; it must be careful in this 
respect. 


Trend Toward “Practical” Solutions 


There is much need for acceptance by 
citizens and their governmental repre- 
sentatives of the Christian principles 
which are emphasized in the small col- 
lege. The trend today is toward “practi- 
eal” or “realistic” solutions, regardless 
of morals or even of law; it is this ap- 
proach which delegates to the UN (in- 
cluding those of the United States) are 
using, and thereby weakening it as a legal 
order. These delegates, at least in demo- 
cratic countries, speak as their peoples 
wish, and in the United States today 
there is not enough popular support for 
the principles upon which the United 
Nations is built—which are, in large part, 
Christian principles. 

I have always thought that Austin Col- 
lege, within the precarious limits of its 
financial capacity, served well the pur- 
poses of which I have been writing. It 
has much to celebrate, and it deserves 
support. Like the United Nations, it is 
something which does not grow by itself, 
but depends upon the human beings who 
believe in it. 





Congratulations to 


AUSTIN COLLEGE 


FROM 


WILL WILSON 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF DALLAS COUNTY 











MAAS CATHEDRAL CHIMES 
ESTEY REED ORGANS 


Music C @ S Ine. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
4039 E. Belknap 
Pianos — ‘Band and Orchestra Instruments — Music 


Congratulations 


AUSTIN 
COLLEGE 


























DODGE 
PLYMOUTH 
DODGE TRUCKS 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 





1849 1949 


HE Faith of its founding fathers, those pioneer 

Texas patriots and churchmen who with wisdom 
and courage launched Austin College in a frontier land 
100 years ago, has been repaid manyfold by the Col- 
lege’s distinguished contributions to the Church, the 
nation and the world. In this year, the beginning of 
its second century of Christian Education, all thought- 
ful people take pride and inspiration from Austin 
College’s unique milestone and anniversary 


its Centennial Year. 
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WITH A SENSE OF DEEP APPRE- 


CIATION FOR ITS INFLUENCE 
FOR GOOD IN THIS STATE AND 
NATION, WE EXTEND HEART- 


FELT BEST WISHES TO AUSTIN 
COLLEGE IN ITS EVENTFUL CEN- 


TENNIAL YEAR. 


For 63 years of those 100 
years, the firm of HALL has 
been outstanding in the furni- 


ture world of the Southwest. 


HALL 
FURNITURE 


COMPANY 


North Texas 
Furniture Headquai ters 


SHERMAN 
TEXAS 


Established in 1886 





MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Thomas D. Murphy from Junction, 
Texas, to 806 W. 24th St., Odessa, Texas. 

Henry E. Hale, formerly pastor at 
Montvale, Va., has begun his new work 
as pastor of the Mary Martin Memorial 
Church, near St. Paul, Wise County, Va. 
Address: Route 1, Coeburn, Va. 

S. C. Farrior from Montreat, N. C., to 
416 E. Main St., Sanford, N. C. 

Cecil Callis from Mallow, Va., to Mal- 
low Road, Route 6, Covington, Va. 

Charles G. Bruce from Johnson City, 
Tenn., to Kenedy, Texas. 

Fred P. Turner from Bowling Green, 
Ky., to First Church, Ocala, Fla. 

Gus J. Craven, formerly of the Wager 
Memorial Church, Austin, Texas, and be- 
fore that of the Austin Seminary faculty 
and the staff of the University church, 
will become a member of the faculty of 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas, in the 
department of education, at the begin- 
ning of the new term. 

Jos. E. Knight from Franklin, Ky., to 
5704 Morrison Ave., Louisville 8, Ky., 
where he will become on October 1 pastor 
of the Beechmont Church. 

R. Waller Blain from Ste. Genevieve, 
Mo., to 482 W. Lexington Ave., Danville, 
Ky. 

D. C. 








Crawford, Jr., from Trenton, 


Tenn., to First Church, Wadesboro, N. C. 

W. M. Fairley from Montreat, N. C., to 
1311 Dancy St., Tarboro, N. C., for the 
winter. 

David A. Huffines, Jr., who has been 
taking graduate work at Union Seminary 
and in Boston during the summer, has 
accepted a call to the Bethlehem church, 
Route 2, Monroe, N. C., effective Oct. 1. 

J. J. Wester, formerly at Barstow, 
Texas, is now pastor of Clarendon, Texas, 
church. 

J. Wilson Rowe, Jr., Radford, Va., has 
accepted a call to the Bedford, Va., church 
and has already begun his work there. 

Marion H. Currie, who has been study- 
ing at the University of Edinburgh and 
more recently living at Montreat, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Americus, Ga., church 
effective November 1. 

J. Howard Macrae, who has been pastor 
at Altavista, Va., has joined the staff of 
Union Seminary in Virginia, teaching 
Greek and Hebrew. Address: Apt. 1, 2919 
Chamberlayne Ave., Richmond 22. 

D. P. McGeachy from Montreat, N. C., 
to Lake Waccamaw, N. C. 


MARRIED 


J. Rodman Williams, chaplain of Beloit 
College, Wisconsin, and assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy there, and Johanna 
SerVaas of Indianapolis, Ind., were mar- 
ried August 6. John R. Williams, father 
of the groom, performed the ceremony. 
J. Sherrard Rice, Huntington, W. Va., and 
T. Watson Street, Austin, Texas, were 
also in the wedding party. 





“ 





SCHREINER INSTITUTE extends to AUSTIN COLLEGE hearty con- 
gratulations on the occasion of its one hundredth anniversary, 
and wishes for it many years of continued service and increas- 


ing usefulness to our Church and the youth of our nation. 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Call of Isaiah 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 2, 1949 


Lesson Text: Isaiah 6: 1-10 


Our lessons for the next three months 
are to be taken from the books of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, generally considered to 
have been the greatest of all the prophets, 
and certainly men through whom God 
speaks to our own day. 

Isaiah received his call to the prophetic 
ministry in the year that King Uzziah 
died, i.e., about 740 B.C. It is not the 
date, however, in which Isaiah was in- 
terested, but the event. Uzziah was the 
strongest king Judah had known since 
the days of David and Solomon. He had 
brought the Kingdom to a higher pitch 
of prosperity, and to a greater pinnacle 
of fame and power than it had known 
since the days of the division. Whether 
the vision occurred before or after the 
king’s death is not stated. It is generally 
assumed however that it was the latter, 
and that Isaiah’s vision was the divine an- 
swer to the forebodings which burdened 
him on the death of this strong and suc- 
cessful ruler. The earthly king had passed 
away, and now Isaiah sees the true King 
in his glory. As Earl Douglass has writ- 
ten, “It was intended among other things 
to impress the prophet’s mind with the 
difference between the glory of the out- 
standing earthly king and the glory of 
the Heavenly King, between the instabil- 
ity of earthly power and the omnipotence 
of heavenly; between the reign of a man 
ruled by his own sin and the reign of 
God in whom dwelleth all righteousness.” 

It seemed, when Uzziah died, that the 
end of everything was at hand, as though 
one stage of Judah’s history had ended 
and another had begun. And so it had. 
As Franz Delitzsch says, “The national 
glory of Israel died out with King Uzziah 
and has never returned to this day.” It 
was in this year that Isaiah had his vision 
of the glory and power of God, 

The vision unrolled itself before him 
while he was in the temple. Probably he 
was alone, thinking of the needs of his 
nation, agonizing in prayer, before the 
altar. Then suddenly he passed off into 
the prophetic trance. 

I. His Vision 

It seems that God appeared to Isaiah in 
human form, seated as a king upon a 
throne, which was suspended in the air. 
The skirts of his vesture filled the whole 
temple space, and on these alone, not on 
the person of Jehovah, Isaiah allowed his 
eyes to rest. 

The seraphim were standing about him 
in the attitude of service. Nowhere in 
the Bible do we have a description of the 
seraphim. We know they were winged 
creatures. We judge that they were hu- 
man or at least partly human in form. 
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“Their symbolic function in this vision 
is in the main obvious. They are the at- 
tendants of Jehovah’s court or the min- 
isters of the invisible sanctuary, perhaps 
guardians of the threshold, whose office 
was to repel intruders, or (as in verse 
6) to admit the initiated to the presence 
of deity; they reflect the glory of God 
and by their presence and actions sug- 
gest newer and fuller conceptions of his 
ineffable majesty.” We cannot be quite 
certain what impression the three pairs 
of wings were intended to convey. Prob- 
ably the sense is expressed by the old 
Jewish Targum: “With two he covered 
his face that he might not see (rever- 
ence); and with two he covered his body 
that he might not be seen (humility).” 
The third pair suggests perhaps his readi- 
ness to speed away in the service of the 
Lord. 

It is the words of the seraphim, how- 
ever, that give us the point of the vision 
and the one dominant impression made 
upon Isaiah. The vision impressed him, 
and was intended to impress him, with the 
holiness of God. “One cried to another 
and said, Holy, holy, holy (repeated thrice 
for emphasis) is Jehovah of hosts; the 
whole earth is full of his glory.” 

The holiness of God suggests to us his 
ethical perfection. But as George Adam 
Smith points out: “The Hebrew word for 
holiness springs from a root which means 
to set apart, make distinct, put at a dis- 
tance from. When God is described as the 
Holy One in the Old Testament, it is gen- 
erally with the purpose of withdrawing 
him from some presumption of men upon 
his majesty or of negativing their un- 
worthy thoughts of him. The Holy One 
is the Incomparable: ‘To whom then will 
ye liken me, that I should be equal to 
him? saith the Holy One’ (40:25). He is 
the Unapproachable: ‘Who is able to 
stand before Jehovah, this Holy God?’ 
(I Sam. 6:20). He is the Utter Contrast 
to man: ‘I am God and not man, the Holy 
One in the midst of thee’ (Hosea 11:9). 
He is the Exalted and Sublime: ‘Thus 
saith the high and lofty one that in- 
habiteth eternity, whose name is Holy: 
I dwell in the high and holy place’ (57:- 
15).” 

The root idea then is that of distance 
or separation. “As a predicate of deity, 
it expresses, first of all, the awful con- 
trast between the divine and the human, 
and then those positive attributes of God 
which constitute true divinity and call 
for the religious emotions of awe, rev- 
erence and adoration. What Isaiah here 
receives, therefore, is a new and over- 
powering impression of the supreme God- 
head of Jehovah; the whole impact of the 


vision on his mind is concentrated in the 
word which he hears from the lips of the 
seraphim.” (Skinner.) 

But though the idea of holiness in the 
Old Testament is not to be completely 
identified with that of moral purity, it 
is clear from Isaiah’s immediate sense of 
guilt that ethical perfection is included 
among the attributes which make up the 
holiness of Jehovah. As the seraphim 
called to one another the temple rocked 
on its foundations and the house was 
filled with smoke. The rocking temple 
and the smoke symbolized the dark side 
of God’s self-manifestation, the reaction 
of his holy nature against sin. It an- 
swered to the rising consciousness of 
impurity and unworthiness in the proph- 
et’s mind expressed in the next verse— 
the inevitable feeling that will come to 
any man who realizes the true nature 
of God, who comes consciously into the 
presence of God. 

Meanwhile we must not overlook the 
second line of the couplet: “Holy, holy, 
holy is Jehovah of hosts: the whole earth 
is full of his glory.” As G. A. Smith says: 
“Glory is the correlative of holiness. 
Glory is that in which holiness comes to 
expression. Glory is the expression of 
holiness as beauty is the expression of 
health.” The seraphim contemplate the 
universal diffusion of this glory as a 
present fact; for us here on earth, how- 
ever, it is an ideal yet to be realized. We 
must not forget that Jehovah of hosts is 
not the God of Israel alone, or of the 
United States of America, but the Maker 
of heaven and earth, and not in Israel 
alone, or in the United States is his glory 
to be realized, but in the beauty, the 
health, and the obedience of all the world. 


II. His Consciousness of Guilt 

The first element in Isaiah’s experience 
was an overwhelming sense of God’s 
sovereignty and of God’s majesty, im- 
plying his complete and utter moral 
purity. This awakened in its turn a deep 
consciousness of guilt on the part of 
Isaiah. The prophet was overwhelmed by 
a sense of his own personal unworthiness 
and of the unworthiness of his people. 
He felt that he was not spiritually pre- 
pared to participate in the holy mystery 
which had been revealed to him, or to 
hold any fellowship with God. He could 
not join in the praises of the seraphim 
because of his uncleanness. The same 
vision which brought his own sin to light 
revealed to him also the sinfulness of the 
people among whom he dwelled. They, 
too, were a people of unclean lips, un- 
worthy, therefore, to take the holy name 
of Jehovah upon their lips. 


III. His Experience of Forgiveness 


Isaiah’s confession of guilt led to a 
symbolic act of forgiveness. One of the 
seraphim took a live coal in his hands 
and touched it to Isaiah’s lips, saying at 
the same time, “Thine iniquity is taken 
away and thy sin forgiven.” Fire is both 
a symbol of holiness and an agent of 
purification. Applied to Isaiah’s lips it 
signifies the removal from the prophet 
of all in him which is incompatible with 
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the holiness of Jehovah. The whole scene 
indicates the immediate response of God 
to the sense of guilt. As Douglass says: 
“There is always forgiveness for the man 
who cries out against his own sin. God 
cleanses our lips and our lives, not with 
a coal from off the altar, but with the 
blood of Jesus Christ who perished on 
the cross.” It is an act of free grace on 
the part of God, conditioned by no moral 
achievement, no offering or ritual pres- 
entation, except that described in the 51st 
Psalm, the sacrifice of a broken and con- 
trite heart, which God, we are told, will 
not despise. 


IV. His Call to Service 


The next step in order is God’s call— 
in order, because the purification of his 
lips fitted Isaiah for personal converse 
with God and spiritual sympathy with 
his purpose. Now, then, for the first 
time, Isaiah heard the voice of God. It 
proved to be a call to service—‘Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us?” 

Notice, A. Smith points out, 
that 


as G. 


“Isaiah got no ‘call’ in our conventional 
sense of the word, no compulsion that he 
must go, no articulate voice describing 
him as the sort of man needed for the 
work, nor any of those similar ‘calls’ which 
sluggish and craven spirits so often de- 
sire to relieve them of the responsibility 
of the strenuous effort needed in deciding 
for a profession which their conscience 
will not permit them to refuse. Isaiah got 
no such call. After passing through the 
fundamental religious experiences of for- 
giveness and cleansing, which are in every 
case the indispensable premise of life 
with God, Isaiah was left to himself. No 
direct summons was addressed to him, 
no compulsion was laid on him, but he 
heard the voice of God, asking generally 
for messengers, and he, on his own re- 
sponsibility, answered it for himself in 
particular.” 


He heard from the Divine lips that 


there was a need for messengers and 


that led to 
V. His Surrender 


Isaiah did not yet know the nature of 
the service that God had in mind. But 
whatever it was he was ready to accept 
it. “Here am I; send me.” These words 
mark his full surrender to God’s will for 
his life, whatever that might be. 


VI. His Commission 

God then gave Isaiah his commission. In 
brief, he was to declare to the people the 
word of God. At the same time God told 
him what the effect of his preaching 
would be. (1) It would increase the 
spiritual insensibility of the mass of the 
nation (vss. 9-10). (2) It would con- 
tinue until the land had been laid waste 
by a series of exterminating judgments 
leaving only a remnant to form the nu- 
cleus of the future people of God (vss. 11- 
13). 

First, it would increase the spiritual 
insensibility of the masses of the nation. 
Vss. 9-10 are ironical. God did not wish 
the people to turn away from his mes- 
sage. Nevertheless he warned Isaiah that 
they would refuse to heed the words 
which he spoke. He told him that he could 
not look forward to a popular ministry. 
He would not be successful in the eyes 
of the world. It is a tribute to Isaiah’s 
consecration to the will of God that he 
entered upon his career as a prophet with 
this outcome of his career plainly in mind. 
It is worth recalling that the words which 
God spoke to Isaiah are quoted over 
and over again in the New Testament, 
which suggests that they find a new ful- 
fillment “always and everywhere that 
the word of God is preached to men—the 
description of what would seem to be the 
necessary effect upon many souls (Mk. 
4:12; Acts 28:26-27).” It is a fact, it will 
always be a fact, that some men will 
harden themselves to the word of God. 
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Isaiah was told in the second place, that 
his ministry must continue till the land 
had been laid waste by a series of ex. 
terminating judgments. The prophet felt 
that the nation must respond at last to 
the divine message. He asked God how 
long the message would be rejected. Then 
God disillusioned him. The message must 
continue till the nation had been de- 
stroyed. But that did not mean that God’s 
purpose was to be frustrated. The last 
verse is very obscurely translated, but 
the meaning is plain. “As the terebinth 
and oak when cut down retain the prin- 
ciple of vitality in their roots, which will 
again spring up into a great tree, so the 
ruined Israel contains the indestructible 
germ of the future kingdom of God.” 
The nation as a whole would be destroyed, 
but a remnant of the people would cherish 
the word of God, and through them the 
divine purpose would at last be realized. 
The great lifework of Isaiah was to 
gather and train this remnant. He was 
not a success perhaps in the eyes of the 
world, but through him God was work- 
ing out his plans for the universe. 

It was just as though Isaiah would 
say today—the democracies will perish. 
Christian civilization as you have known 
it will perish, the church itself will be 
destroyed. Nonetheless a tiny fraction 
of people throughout the earth will con- 
tinue to cherish God’s Word, and through 
them ultimately God’s blessing will come 
upon the entire world. Our task is to train 
that minority. Perhaps that would be 
Isaiah’s message to “Western Civiliza- 
tion.” That does not mean that he was 
pessimistic or that we should be. Isaiah 
had the sublime optimism to believe that 
even if the nation, the world as he knew it, 
should go down in ruin, God still reigned, 
his purpose would be carried out in those 
few who remained faithful, and that 
ultimately the whole earth would be full 
of his glory. 

God needs men today just as he needed 
men in Isaiah’s day. He can use those men 
best who have had an experience akin 
to that of Isaiah. It is not necessary to 
have a vision like his in any detail. As 
a matter of fact no two men have an 
experience of God exactly alike, and 
prophetic trances do not often occur. 
But the man whom God can use should 
have an overwhelming sense of the Di- 
vine Sovereignty and of the Divine 
holiness; he should realize his own un- 
worthiness, his moral imperfections in 
in the sight of God; he should have found 
that pardoning, saving grace of God, that 
new way opened to us through Jesus 
Christ; he should be able to enter into 
the Divine counsels; to sympathize with 
the Divine purposes; to recognize the 
world’s need; to hear the voice of God 
as it comes to him, however it may come 
to him; he should be ever ready to re- 
spond as did Isaiah, “Here am I; send 
me.” 

We are interested in Isaiah’s vision be- 
cause we too may have visions of God’s 
purposes for mankind, and he can use 
only those men who respond to the di- 
vine call, and are willing to follow the 
gleam. 
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BOOK NOTES 





Among advance notices of books to be 
published this fall, the following items 
look interesting: 

Marcus Bach, who wrote “They Have 
Found a Faith” and “Report to Protes- 
tants,” is the author of “The Dream 
Gate” (Bobbs-Merrill) which raises such 
questions as how much should a man 
sacrifice for his ideal of Christianity. 
Shall he give up his freedom for it? Does 
true religion demand separation from the 
world, or should the Christian go among 
publicans and sinners? This is a story 
of a family in a Hutterite community 
in South Dakota. 


* * * 


Revell is scheduling a book of ser- 
mons by the late Peter Marshall for 
November 21. Many who hope the 
book will sell widely wish the pub- 
lishers would choose another name 
for it. It is being called, “Mr. Jones, 
Meet the Master.” 


* * * 


A series of talks to a non-Catholic 
about to marry a Catholic, not, it is in- 
sisted, with the object of converting him, 
but to clarify the church’s stand on mixed 
marriages is published this month by 
Sheed and Ward. The title is “They Made 
Me Sign,” by John Carmel Heenan. 


* * * 


Kirtley Mather, the distinguished 
scientist, is the author of a small 
book (112 pages) discussing the bear- 
ing of science and theology upon each 
other. It is called “Crusade for Life” 
and is scheduled by the University 
of North Carolina Press for October. 


* * * 


Two additions to the interesting “wit 
and wisdom” series by the Beacon Press 
are now appearing. First of these was 
“The Wit and Wisdom of Whitehead.” 
Now Charles R. Joy has edited and trans- 


lated one on Albert Schweitzer; the third, 
by A. H. Johnson, offers contributions 
from John Dewey. 


* * * 


Harry Emerson Fosdick is the au- 
thor of a Harper book, “The Man 
from Nazareth,” attempting to show 
Jesus as his contemporaries saw him. 


* * * 


Two volumes are being released at a 
time in Somerset Maugham’s “Ten Great- 
est Novels of the World” series (Win- 
ston). These abridgments of the larger 
works include: “Tom Jones,” “David Cop- 
perfield,” “The Brothers Karamazov,” 
“Old Man Goriot,” “Pride and Prejudice,” 
“Moby Dick,” “Madame Bovary,” “Wuth- 
ering Heights,” “The Red and the Black,” 
and “War and Peace.” 


* * * 


Lillian Smith’s “Killers of the 
Dream” (W. W. Norton, Oct. 24) 
ought to be provocative. 


* * * 


The publishers of “Mary,” by Sholem 
Asch, are preparing for great sales, the 
first printing being the largest in the 
history of G. P. Putnam, and with ex- 
pectations as high as 500,000 in the next 
two or three years. Asch, the author of 
“The Nazarene” and “The Apostle,” is 
said to have been planning this book for 
nearly forty years. 


* * * 


Georgia Harkness’ first book since 
her prize-winning “Prayer and Com- 
mon Life” will appear next month. 
It is called “The Gospel and Our 
World” (Abingdon-Cokesbury). 


* * * 


Oxford University Press is publishing 
“In Our Image” in early October. Hous- 
ton Harte, publisher of the San Angelo, 
Texas, Evening Standard and Standard 
Times, has selected twenty-six of the 
Bible’s most dramatic narratives (King 
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